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; ...COVERT ACTION .IN CHILE: 1963-1973 . 




I. OVERVIEW AND BACKGROUND . ' 7--V? '•V.-.'ffV-.-. -/T ; 

A. Overview;- Covert Action in Chile . • '• - T~ 

•Covert United States involvement in Chile in the decade be- 
tween 1963 and 1973 was. continuous and massive. The Central In- 
telligence Agency spent three million dollars in an effort to in- 
fluence the outcome of the 1964 Chilean presidential elections. . / 
Eight million . dollars was spent, covertly, in the three years be- 
tween 1970 and the 'military coup in September 1973, with over 

" ' •' ^ ' 

three million dollars expended in fiscal year .1972 alone.- ' 

Moreover, the bare figures are more likely to understate than 
to exaggerate the extent of U.S. covert action. In the years be-, 
fore the 1973 coup, especially, CIA dollars could be channeled 
through the Chilean black market, where. the unofficial exchange 
rate into Chilean escudos often reached five times the official, 
rate. * * - ' . /-.* ’ -'*•;• " 

More important, it is not easy to draw a heat box around what 
was "covert action." Clandestine projects of the CIA may be la- 
beled covert action, clandestine intelligence collection or coun- 
terintelligence; those distinctions are mirrored in organization, 
both at. Headquarters and in the field. But projects with differ- 
ent labels may have similar effects. For instance, if the CIA pro- 
vides financial support to a political party, that is labeled "cov- 
ert action"; if the Agency develops a paid asset in that party for 
* * * * ■ , . * 

* , *■ * t . ■ 1 . . . » * 
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More important, it is not easy to draw a neat box around what 

was "covert action." Clandestine projects of the CIA may. be la- 
beled covert action, clandestine intelligence collection or coun- 
terintelligence; those distinctions are mirrored in organization, 
both at .Headquarters, and in the field. But projects with differ- 
ent labels may have similar -effects . For instance,' if the CIA pro- 
vides financial support tp a political party, that is labeled "cov- 
ert action"; if the Agency develops a paid asset iri that party for 
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the -purpose of information gathering, the' project is "clandestine, 
intelligence collection." 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



Projects of both kinds provide opportunities for the exercise 
.of U.S. influence. For example, in Chile between 1970 and 1973 : 
the CIA maintained contact with the Chilean military for the pur- - 
pose of gathering intelligence. That contact, however, meant' that 
the United. States sustained communication with the- group most likely, 
to take power from President Salvador . Allende . 

. "What did CIA money buy in’ Chile? -It- financed activities cov- 

. er ing a broad spectrum, from simple' propaganda to large-scale sup- 
port for Chilean political parties, from public opinion polls to 
direct attempts to foment a military coup; The customary reper- 
tory of the Santiago Station included propaganda assets in the 
.Chilean media for the purpose of placing press ‘releases ,. direct 
support of .publications , and efforts to .oppose communist and left- 
wing influence in student, peasant and labor .organizations . 

’. In addition to its customary activities, the Station in 
Santiago was several times called upon to undertake large, specific 
projects. .When senior officials in Washington perceived special ' 
dangers, .or opportunities ,. in Chile, special CIA efforts ensued,' .- 
often as part of a package of U.S. actions.. For instance, the CIA 
spent over two and one half million dollars in an election. proj ect 
in 1964. • ‘ ' . • ' . ' “ / ’ 
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Half - a decade later, in 1970, the CIA engaged in another spe- 
cial effort, this time at the express request of the President and 
-under the injunction not to inform the State Department or . the 40 
Committee of the project. The CIA attempted, directly, to foment 
a’ military coup in Chile; it passed weapons to a group of Chilean ' 
officers who plotted a coup, beginning with the kidnapping’ of Chilean 
Army Commander-in-Chief, Rene Schneider. . 

When the coup attempt failed and Allende was inaugurated Presi- 
dent, the CIA began funding opposition sectors in Chile. The ef- 
fort grew .to become massive. . Eight million dollars was spent in 
the three years between the 1970 election and the military. coup in 
September. 1973. Honey was furnished to media organizations, to op- ■ 
position political parties and, in limited amounts, to .private sec- 
tor organizations. : • • . ■ . 

The pattern of United States covert actions .in Chile Is strik- 
ing but not unique. It arose in the context not only of American 
foreign policy, but of covert U.S. involvement in other countries, 
within and outside Latin America. The scale of CIA involvement in 
the 1964 Chilean election was unusual but by no means unprecedented. 
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United States support in 1954 for the military operation 



which overthrew Guatemalan President Arbenz is now a. matter of pub- 
lic record. 



B. Issues • ■ • •' . ' . ' ... . • . 

' The’ Chilean case raises most of the issues connected . with 

covert action as an instrument of American foreign policy. It 
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serves as such an example for a number of reasons: It consisted • 

of long, frequently heavy involvement in. Chilean politics ; it in- . 
volved'the gamut of covert action methods, save only covert' mili- 
tary operations; and it illustrates, a variety of procedures for 
authorization, with- different implications for oversight and con- 
trol. The judgments of past actions expressed in this case are 
■framed not for their own sake; rather they are intended to .serve : 
as .bases ’for formulating recommendations for the future. 

The’ basic issues are easily stated: Why did the United States 

mount such an extensive covert action program in Chile? Did the 
perceived threat justify the covert response? Was it reasonable? 
Was lit proper? Should any of it be done -again elsewhere in the 
v/pr j_ d ? j. f so, what and .under what circumstances? Tnese issues , 
and those listed below run through the pages which follow.. They 
will be raised explicitly in .a concluding section. . 

1. What prompted initial massive covert American involvement in 

1964? What was ■ the intended result? Was the project .cexp.ee ted 
to be a one-time enterprise? . • 

2, What is the effect of large, concentrated programs of crxover’t; 
political action, such as 1964 or 1970-73? Can they remain 

. ''covert”? What are the costs if they do not? Is their tost 



justified even if they do remain secret? v ..Are they praper 

given the United States' international treaty ’ eemmitments or 

■. .sense of international relations?. .. 

■3. What is the effect- -on the recipients, -asm Chilean j^ociaty and 

.American institutions--©! ©overt projects W.hil«dh ©cxnltiauc vover 

> many years? . ^°rom°^ 
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4. What are the effects of .clandestine relationships, such, as 

.^those arising in .counterintelligence , which are not labeled . 

i "• "covert action"? Can. those be distinguished from projects 

... defined as "covert action"? ■ . ‘ •. , ' . • 

'] 5. ' What were the effects, both abroad and at home, of the rela-' 

> ■ • - ■ . . 
i . • . ■ 

. tionships which developed between intelligence agencies and 
American -based multinational "companies. 'or other private Ameri- 
can groups? •• • •• 

6. Were the mechanisms for assessment and control of major cov- 
* ‘ert action adequate: within the respective agencies, es- 

pecially the CIA; amcmg the agencies and the Department of 
State; and on the’ President 's "behalf? .In what instances .and 
respects .were -those, mechanisms inadequate? ’ 

7- Ifere there adequate pi'oeedures for . authorization and control, 
both within and outside the intelligence ' agencies , for sensi- 
. tive clandestine endeavors not labeled ."covert action"? : 

Si .Was Congress informed of and consulted about the various raa- 
; ; ; jor covert action programs? What was its role with respect 

•.to important projects not identified as covert action? 

* ■ m . » 

9. If the United States decided to foresv?ear major covert ac- 
tions but maintain a "capability" |to perform them, of what 
would that capability consist?'. Does the Chilean experience 
* contain relevant lessons? . ; ■ 
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' C . Historical Background to Recent United States-Chilean 
: • . ' . Relations - . 

.. . 1. Chilean Politics and Society : An Overview 

.Chile has, historically, attracted far more interest . in Latin . 

America and, more recently throughout the world, than its. remote. 

♦ - ‘ •;*/.»; . * 

geographic position and scant eleven. smil lion population would at 
first suggest. ”■ . _ ’■ . ^ J Jp:., - • . . 

Chile's history has been one f markable continuity in 

civilian', democratic rule. From independence in 1818 through 
the military coup d’etat of September. 1973, Chile underwent only- 
four brief interruptions of its democratic tradition. The first' 
three of these interruptions predated .the. 1932 Great. Depression. 
From -.1932 until 19.73, constitutional rule in Chile' was unbroken. 

Chile defies ‘ simplistic Forth American stereotypes of Latin 
America. With more’ than two thirds of its-population living in 
cities, and a 1970 per capita GNP of $760, Chile is one of the 
most urbanized and industrialized countries in Latin America. • ' 

Nearly all of the Chilean population’ is literate. Chile has an 
advanced social welfare bureaucracy, though one not necessarily 
reaching the majority, of the poor until popular participation be- ' 
gan to be exerted in the early 1960's.'. Chileans are a largely 
integrated mix of indigenous American with European immigrant stock 
Until September 1973, Chileans brokered their demands in the bi- 
cameral parliament through a multi-party system and through a 
plethora of economic, trade union, or more recently managerial and 
professional associations. , . . . .• . • ' 
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2 . . U.S. Policy Toward Chile • . .. _ 

The history of United States policy toward Chile followed the 
patterns of United States diplomatic and. economic interests in the 
hemisphere. In the same :year that the United States recognized 
•Chilean independence, 1823, it also proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine. 
This unilateral policy pronouncement of jthe United States was ' 

- directed as a- warning towhid^rlya^^ powers not to inter- 

• - ' ■ ''-'"’if;'' ■'ii'fK ■ 

* • ■ ^ . j£_v ■*.:/ ' 1 ■ 

fere in these internal politic^r-vaf.f'aii^: of this_ hemisphere . 

• . ' . "A 

The U.S. reaction to Fidel Castro's rise to power suggested 

that while the Monroe Doctrine had been abandoned, the principles 

: which prompted it were still alive. -Sastro's presence spurred a . 

new United States hemispheric policy with special significance for 
•* * * * J ^ 
Chile--tne Alliance for Progress. . There, was little disagreement 

either at the end .of the Eisenhower Administration or at the be- 
ginning of the new Kennedy Administra tion that something had to 
be done about the alarming threats Castro represented to the sta- 
bility of the hemisphere. • 

The U.S. reaction to the new hemispheric danger--communist 
revolution--evolved into a dual policy response. Rampant malnutri- 
• tion,' illiteracy, hopeless housing conditions and hunger for the 
vast maj.ority' of' Latin Americans who were poor: these werp seen 

as communism’s allies. By that logic, loans to national develop- 
ment plans with social components , and at least a verbal preference 
for civilian ■ reformist regimes, would help to prevent the appear- 
ance of another Fidel Castro in our hemisphere. 
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But there was another component in U.S., policy toward Latin - 
America. Counterinsurgency techniques were developed to combat - 
.urban or rural guerrilla insurgencies.. Development could not, 
overnight, cure the social ills which were seen as the breeding 
ground of communism.- New loans for Latin American countries 1 in-' 
te'rnal national development programs would take time to- bear fruit. 
In the meantime, the^ communist . threat would continue. The vicious' 
circle. plaguing the logic of the Alliance for Progress' soon became 
apparent. In' order to eliminate the short term' danger of communist 
-subversion, it was often seen as necessary to support Latin Ameri- 
can armed forces, yet frequently It was those very same armed forces 
whovere helping to freeze the status quo which the Alliance sought' 
to -alter.- - . . . " 

■; Of- all the countries in the hemisphere, Chile was chosen, to 
become the showcase for the new Alliance. for ' Progress. -Chile not 
only had the extensive bureaucratic infrastructure to plan and ad- 
minister a national development program; it also had stubbornly 
persistent historic symptoms - of flirting with communism. In the 
years between 1962 and 1969, Chile received well over a billion 
dollars in direct United States aid, loans and grants -both included. 
Chile received more^aid per capita than any country in the hemis- 
phere. 3etween 1964 and 1970, $200 to $300 million in short-term 
lines of credit was continuously available to Chile from private 
American bank's. ■ ■ . ... ... - ; 
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The- L e ft? in Chi le an- Po Pltl 6 S 



•Xtve £$70' nVa-?l<4d the- e£nr<£ ; Sfa:Lva.d:ar AJLIende 

■ 1 ■ ■ . V . , ... „ • 

Ka-d been the Chilean iefgi-dg dhtfdid^e© for £fat presidency. His 
^rsena-i-ity a-n-d-; frif p£Q'g£'am- w&£& • e# Chilean, voters 1 His • 

fla tform was dimilaf in- ail three gieecidfiiSi efforts- to redistrib- 
jifd ihebrae a-n-d fe shape the Chilesei • 6<£<5«<5iHy be-girmirtg with the ua- 
§idhaii§a§I©h <§f maj<§f : industries.,- ’ especially the capper companies ;■ 
'§fS's§iy Expanded agrarian refdrffi; £fsd\ expanded relations with so- 
■£ia-li§§ and §§imUni§§.] ddahtridS / ' ' ■ ■ : . -I' . . 

Allehde was dhe §1 fdur esndidaeeg In the 1958 elections. His 



priheipie opponents were Jorge Alegg&ndri, a conservative , and 
jDdUarab Frei/ the Candidate ©£ the newly~formed Christian Demo- 
Sratie Party i whieh gbhi&ndsd against the traditionally centrist 



Radieal Party; - Allende*? gg.hiitiQfi wag an uneasy alliance, com- 

1 

•pb§ed -principally §i the iegialist and Communist Parties, labeled 
Popular A§bl§h Fight (FRAP) . Allende himself was a moderate 
^ilhlh hi§ ibSialiSfe Patty.) \vhieh, however, was more militant than 
|h§ Sliflirl© 6©franUftIf§fc' PaFty-. . • " • . . - ' ' . 



Alluhdb iinlgh&d se.e©i\d t© Altssandri in the 1958 election by 

i&SS'lhah 3 pUlb&ht ©£ th© V©t©-. Keither candidate received a 

ffld.jbtity k ©hd th© €hil©&ft ©©ngress voted Alessandri into office. 

1.1 All Uhde had i©6©3.V©d the. V©t©S whieh voent to a leftist defroclkted 
- ’ ’■ ■ . 

i©©©iv©d d-.'i £>©f©©ht ©>£ the votes — he ’Would have woa’ 

th© felurtibh, / , • • • ’ " ' • 



■ Th© Ale-'s-SAhdfl gbVbth^Veht l<e>st JpolptiariLty (darting, Its tcaaaare.. 

l-s-sA I'-ibia^lfAh with it whh Il.'g-fi 1 3i.'n tine iLSKSlL (Daci;gr'ic^i^TLff;xi.a7j.Il. 
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and 1963' municipal elections. The FRAP parties made significant 
gain's, and, the Christian Democratic. Party--to the left of. European 
S@ci.sl democratic parties--s.teadily increased its share of the 
electorate until, in the 1963 elections, ‘it became the largest 

t # * * * * 4 ‘ * * 

’ single party, : • • .. • ' • ; 

. . The 1964 election appeared to be a.^ three-way race. Frei was 

once again the Christian. Democratic candidate , and the parties of 
the left' once ‘again selected. Atiende as their candidate. The gov- 
erning coalition* the Democratic Front , chose Radical Julio Duran 



their candidate. Due, in part, to an adverse election result 
in,, a March 19-64 by-election in a previously conservative province , 
•the .Dewecratic Front collapsed. The Conservatives and Liberals, 
reacting to -the prospect of an' Allende- victory, threw- their sup- 
port to Frei ,, leaving Duran as the standard-bearer only of the- 
Radical Farty.. - ' -r 

■ After Frei’’s smashing, majority victory, in which he received 
3>^ percent of the' vote,, he began to inpiemcsat what he called a 
w r<evQlutiQ.n; in. liberty That included! agrarian,, tax; and housing 
reforit.. Tb> deal with the America® copper compmaiies, Frei proposed 

„ M ’ by which the state would purchase majority- ovn- 
• im erd'er to> eservise conitrel. asied! stimuilate- ; GwatpcEt. 

Fte£*'S; reforms;,, while ir.pres&ive;,, fell, sh®art ©IT what he had 

f. , 

lathing; a majority £n; Cfeiugpe^s,, ib*r was. caught between 
Uftfi; IfR&J?’ parties,, which d’ainantd’e.dj extreme' me-asiaare-s,, and the-, right-.’ 



wh.Q> withheld sui^ioajrt from; E-tei,. in; cwrdkerr tea-' force' a comp'ro- 
•ftfcsft* Qm the agrtfr-iiaiji. at^cjiiiiaaiaa'.. Frei "s; rciatiioms- with: the 
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United States were cordial / although. he pursued an independent . • 

.. • > . 

.fpreign policy, establishing diplomatic relations, with the So- • 

* * , * * , * 

viet Union soon after his election. The Frei government , like its 

predecessor * suffered losses of popularity during. its tenure. The 

Christian Democrats' vote fell frort .43 percent- in 1965 to '31 per- 

. ■ . - • .-. • '. f < '' ' • • . . • 

l V.,.. /.-.y-* 

a. • i y ft ^ . . " - e- -'j i . _ - _ ‘ 
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II. THE RANGE OF COVERT ACTION IK CHILE 



A. “Covert: Action 11 and Covert Action ' ■ . 

This study is primarily concerned with what is labeled "covert 
action" by the Central Intelligence Agency. Covert action projects, 
are considered a distinct category and are authorized and managed 
accordingly. But' it is important to bear in mind what .the category 



excludes as well "as what' it includes. The Committee's purpose is 
to evaluate the intent and effect of clandestine American activities 
in Chile. By that light, activities not labeled "covert action" 
may not appear to b'e much different from those falling under that 
formal label. Various sorts of projects may seek the same end: 
influencing political events in Chile. 

:■ The CIA conducts -several kinds of clandestine activity in foreign 

countries: clandestine collection .of positive foreign intelligence; _ 

counterintelligence; and covert action. Those different activities 

are handled somev/hat -differently in Washington; they are the respon- 

: — ' 

sibility of different CIA officers in the field. Yet all -three kinds 
of. projects may. be intended to have a positive effect on foreign 
politics from the U.S. perspective. All three rely on the establish- 
ment of clandestine relationships' with . foreign nationals , -. 

In the clandestine collection of intelligence, the purpose of 
the relationship is the gathering of information. A CIA officer 
establishes a relationship with a foreign "asset" -- paid or unpaid -- 
■in a party or government institution in order to find out .what is. 
going on inside that party or institution . Yet even that kind of 
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covert relationship may have political significance. Witness the i 
maintenance of CIA N contactS' wit.h the Chilean military after the ; 

* . - i 

•"inauguration of Salvador Allcnde: although the purpose was infor-; 

• • ■ * ■ i . * 

matron-gathering the United States -- through the CIA --sustained . 
.its links to .the. group most likely to overthrow the new President.-; 

To do so was to walk a tightrope: the distinction between collcc-. 

ting' information and exercising influence >; was^ inherently hard to 1 
maintain. 'Since the Chilean military perceived its actions 'to ' be-,A 
to some degree ..contingent on the attitude of the U.S. government,-, 
those possibilities for exercising influence scarcely had t.o be \ 
consciously manipulated. ‘ 

' What occurs under, the rubric of "counterintelligence" may .be 
even more akin than intelligence collection, to what is labeled, 
"covert action." The difference between them may be '.more one of 
method than' of intent . I 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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; 'The purpose of this case study is to describe and assess the 
ranee of covert U.S. activities which influenced the course of 
political events in Chile. Most of the discussion which follows 
is limited to activities labeled and run as "covert action" projects. 
That category is itself broad. But it excludes certain clandestine 
activities with important political effects : ‘‘ ' .. ; ■ ’ 

‘ B. Covert Act i on in Chile: . Methods - * '*' • ; / : 

If the set of activities labeled "covert action" does not in- 
elude all clandestine American efforts with political effects, that 
set is nonetheless broad. U.S. covert action 1 in Chile encompassed 
a range' of methods, and’ affected a- wide variety of Chilean institu- 
tions. It included projects which were regarded as common practice 
— "plumbing" -- as well as major efforts called forth by. special 
circumstances. The following paragraphs will give a flavor of that 



•range 



1. Propaganda 



■ E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



By volume, the largest covert action activity in Chile, 



E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



was propaganda. . E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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It is relatively cheap. In Chile, it continued at a low level dur- 
ing "normal" times, then -was cranked up to meet particular threats 
or counter particular dangers. • . . - ' . 

• The most common form gf a propaganda project is simply the ■ . 
development of "assets" in media organizations who can place articles 
or be asked to write them. The Agency provided to its field Stations 
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'several kinds of- guidance about what sorts of propaganda- to emit. 

For example, one CIA project in Chile supported from one to five . 
media assets during the seven years it operated (1965-1971) . . Most 
of those assets worked for a, major Santiago daily which was the key 
to CIA propaganda efforts . Those assets wrote articles or -editori- 
als favorable to U.S. interests, in the world (for example, critici- 
zing the Soviet Union in the wake of the Czechoslovakian .invasion) ; 
suppressed news items harmful. to the United States (for instance 
about Vietnam)-, and authored articles critical of Chilean leftists. 

. The. covert propaganda efforts in Chile also included "black" 
propaganda -- material purporting to be the product of a particular 
individual or group. In the 1970. election , for. instance , the CIA 
.used "black" propaganda to sow discord between the Communists and 
the Socialists and between the national labor confederation and 
the -Chilean Communist Party. ' . "" ■ . ... . ... • ■ 

In some cases, the form of propaganda was still more direct. 

The Station Would finance Chilean groups who erected wall posters, 
passed out political leaflets (often prepared by the Station)^ and 
engaged in other street activities. Most often these activities- . 
formed part of larger projects intended to influence the outcomes 
•of Chilean elections (see below) , but in at least one instance the 
activities, took place in the absence of an election campaign. 

Of' thirty-odd covert action projects undertaken in Chile by 
the- CIA between 1961 and 1974.,’ more than a half dozen had pr-opa-' 
ganda as their principal activity . ’ Propaganda was, an important 
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subsidiary pare of many more projects. Press placements were 
, * * * ’ 

attractive because each placement might produce a multiplier 
effect, being picked up and replayed by media outlets other than 
the one in which it originally .came out. •* 



2. Support for Media . . : ' . * ' 

In addition to buying. propaganda piecemeal the Station often 
purchased it wholesale by subsidizing -Chilean media organizations 
friendly to the United States. Doing so was propaganda writ large. 
Instead of placing individual items, the CIA supported --or even 
founded -- friendly media outlets whose existence - presumably would 
have.' been questionable in the absence of Agency support 
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From 1953 through 1970, the Station subsidized 



wire • ser- 
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From 1962 to 1970, support was furnished to a right-wing weekly 

newspaper. . According to the testimony of former officials , support 

'for this newspaper was terminated because it became so inflexibly 

.rightist as • to alienate responsible conservatives. • 

•By far, the largest -- and probably the most significant 

instance of support for a media organization was the money provided 

to El Her curio during the Allende regime.' That support grew out 

of an existing propaganda project. In' 1971 the Station judged that 

• El Hcrcurio , the most important opposition publication, could not 

survive pressure from the Allende government, including interven- 
% , 

• ‘ * ‘ ^ \ . , 
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tion in the newsprint market and the withdrawal of government, 
■advertising. The 40 Committee authorized $700,000 for El Mercurio 
on September 9, 1971, and added another $965 ,000 to that authori- . 

■ • . * * ■ i ■ 

zation on April 11, 1971. A' CIA post-mortem- concluded that El - 
Mercurio and other media outlets, supported by the Agency had played 
an important role in setting the stage for the September 11,. 1973, 
military coup which overthrew Allende'. * ' . ; •' • • - ' : . 

' ■ . 3 . Gaining influence in Chilean institutions and groups 

•. * ’Tnrough its covert activities in Chile, the U.S. government 

* 9 ■ * - 

• sought to influence the actions of a wide variety of institutions 
and groups in Chilean society. The Specific intent of those 
activities ran the gamut from attempting to influence directly the 
making of government policy to. trying to counter communist or lef- 
tist influence among organized groups in the society. That most 
of these projects included a propaganda component is obvious. 

From 1964 through 1966, the CIA supported 
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also the : means by which an early attempt was made to develop an.- 

asset within the Foreign Ministry. ' Later, in 1968, the Agency 

sought to influence Chilean policy through an asset who was a Mini- • 

star in the President's Cabinet. ' • . . • ._ .. 

Projects begun' with organized groups in Chilean society had 

more diffuse, purposes than efforts aimed at government institutions. 

But the aim was similar: influencing the direction of political 

• % • 

events in Chile. - 
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► - Projects were aimed, for example, . at wresting control 
of Chilean university student. organizations from the 
. '"Communists; . -. - 

-- Supporting a women ' s. group active in Chilean political 

■ and intellectual life; .J . * • 

-- ‘Combatting the Communist-dominated Central. Unica de 

Trabaj adores Chilenos (CUTC) and supporting democratic 
labor groups ; and . ' 

4 * * * ‘ ^ , "* 

-- Exploiting a civic action front group ■ to combat Communist 

■ influence within cultural and intellectual circles. 



5 . Major efforts to influence .Chilean elections 
Covert American activity was a factor in almost every major 

■* , , - . j 

election in Chile in the decade between 1964 and 1974. In several' 
instances the United States intervention was massive. 

/The 1964 Presidential election was the' most prominent example 
of a large-scale election project. : The Central Intelligence Agency 
spent more than $2.6 million in support of the election of the 1 
Christian Democratic candidate, in . part to prevent the accession 
.to. the presidency of leftist Salvador Allende . More than half of- 
the Christian Democratic candidates’ campaign was financed by the . 
United States, although he was never informed of this assistance. 

In addition, the Station furnished support to an array of pro- 
' Christian Democratic student , ..women , professional and peasant groups. 
Two other political parties were funded as well in- an attempt to 

spread the vote. ' . ■ ■ • ’ 

♦ - , t * * 
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In Washington, an inter-agency election committee was.estab- . 
^•lished, composed of State Department, White House and CIA officials 
That committee was paralleled by a group in the embassy in Santiago. 
No- special task force was established within the CIA, but the 
•Station in Santiago was beefed up. The Station ran an American- 
style campaign, which included polling, voter registration and get - 
out-the-vote drives, in addition to covert propaganda. 

The United States was also involved in the- 1970 Presidential 
campaign. That- effort, however, was smaller and directed more at 
. preventing Allende's election than at electing another candidate. 

^ or ^ ave U.S. involvements been limited to Presidential cam-’ 

. paigns. In the 1965 Chilean congressional elections, for instance, 
the Station was authorized by the 303 Committee to spend up to 
^ $175,000. The Station provided covert support to a number of can- 

. didates selected by the Ambassador and the Chief of Station. A 
CIA post-mortem suggested that the project did have. some impact,' 
•including the elimination of a number of .FRAP ( leftist coalition) 
candidates who’ might otherwise have won congressional seats. 

6. Support f or Chi lean pol i tical p art ies ' • 

Most covert American support to Chilean political parties was 
furnished as part of-.specific efforts to influence .election out- . 
comes. However , in several instances the CIA provided subsidies 
to -parties for more general purposes, when .elections were not im- 
minent. Most such support was furnished during the Allcnde ’ years 
1970-1973, when the U.5'. government judged that parties of the 
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center and. right might not survive either as opposition elements 
or as contestants in elections several years away. \ ' 

In a sequence .of decisions in 1971 through 1973, the 40 Com- • 
mitted authorized nearly $4 million for opposition political par- 
ties in Chile. Most of this money went to the Christian Democratic 
Party (PDC) , but a substantial portion was earmarked for the National 
Party (PN) , a conservative grouping more stridently opposed to the 
-Allende government than was the PDC, A smaller amount went to the 
Radical Party of the Left (Pill) which was successfully wooed away 
from the ruling Popular Unity coalition.. . ' t 

The funding of political parties on a large scale in 1970-73 
was not, however , without antecedents, albeit more modest in scale. 

In 1.962 the Special Group . (predecessor to tne a 0 Conimxttee) auenorx — 
zed several hundred thousand dollars for the effort to build up the 
PDC in anticipation of the 1964 elections.. Small authorizations ' 
were made, in 1963 and 1967, for support to moedefate elements 
within the Radical Party. . , . 

*7. Support for private sector organizations . ' 

As part of its program of support for opposition elements 

during the Allende government, the CIA provided money to several 

trade organizations of the Chilean private sector . • In September 

■% # 

1972, for instance, the 40 Committee authorized £24,000 in emer- 
gency support for an aniti-Alliendc manufacturers association.’ At 
that time, supporting other private sector organizations was con- 

4 

sidcred but rejected because of the fear', that thopc organizations 
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might be involved in anti-government strikes. ' . ... '* 

The AO Committee authorized $10Q ,000 for- private sector 
organizations in October 1972., as part of the March 1973 ejection', 
project; According to the CIA, '.that money-was spent only on 
election activities, such as voter . registration drives and get-, 
out-the-vote. drives. In August 1973, the Committee authorized 
support for private sector groups, but disbursement was conditioned 
'on the agreement of the Ambassador and State Department. That agree 
ment.was not forthcoming. . 

- '8. Efforts to promote a military coup . ; • • . - ■ ' . 

; United States covert efforts to -affect the course of Chilean, 
politics reached a peak .in. 1970: the CIA was -directed to under- 

take an effort to promote a military coup in Chile to prevent the. 
accession to power of Salvador Allende.. That attempt, the so- 
tailed "Track II,". is the subject of a separate Committee report 
and will be discussed in section IV below. A brief summary here 
will . demonstrate the extreme in American covert, intervention in 

* v ' - 

Chilean politics. .. '• .. 

• On September 15, 1970 after Allende finished first in the 
election but before the Chilean Congress had decided the President 
between him and Alessandri, the runner-up -- President Mixon met • 
with PdLchard Helms, the Director of Central Intelligence, Henry 
Kissinger and John Mitchell. Helms was directed to prevent Allende 
from taking power. This effort was to be conducted .■without the > 
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the knowledge of the 40 Committee, the State Department or the 
Ambassador. "• w • ’/;•.’•••; - ; V 

It quickly became apparent, that a military coup was the only 
•way to prevent Allende 's accession to pov/er. The CIA established 
contact with several groups of military plotters and eventually 
'•passed weapons to one group. The CIA .knew that the plans of all 
the plotters began with the abduction of the constitutionalist 
Chief of Staff of the Chilean Army, General Rene Schneider., The 
Committee has received conflicting testimony about whether or not 
White House officials were aware of the coup plans and. the fact' 
that they all began with Schneider's kidnap. . . 

On October 22, one. group of plotters attempted to kidnap 
Schneider, Schneider resisted, was shot and subsequently died. 

The CIA had been in touch with that group of plotters but a week 
earlier had withdrawn its support for the group ' s specif ic plans. 

The coup plotting collapsed and Allende was inaugurated Presi 
dent. After his election, the CIA and American military attaches 
maintained contacts with the Chilean military, ostensibly only for 
the purpose of collecting intelligence. Whether or not in those , 
contacts American officials strayed into encouraging the military 
to move against Allende; or whether or not the Chilean military 
took ’encouragement to act against the President from those con- 
tacts even though U.S. officials did not intend to provide it: 
these are major questions which are inherent in U.S. covert. acti- 
vities in the period of the Allende government. , 
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C. COVERT ACTION AND MULT I NATIONAL CORPORATIONS •" \ 

. The relationship between the CIA and cooperating corporations 
'is, to the Agency, of the utmost sensitivity. Multinational or 
transnational -corporations have provided significant assistance 
to the CIA. Company. personnel have provided important foreign 
intelligence information to the Agency, based on -their travel and 



expertise . 
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Large corpora- 



tions have also served as contractors for intelligence collection 
systems such as the U-2. . . . • :• 

• Multinational corporations have also been used in connection. • ' 

with covert operations. _ Their, unique services have been used'; I \. 
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in addition they have been used, directly or indirectly, to 
^ do things which they viewed as in the individual interests of the 
'.corporations themselves. For example, companies have supported or. 

opposed certain political parties or candidates. Such support or 
. opposition is perceived by the company' to be in its individual 
economic interest . • ' ". • . . ' . . . , 

The following is a brief description of the CIA's relationship 
with such corporations in Chile in the 'period 1963-1973. It • 

focuses o‘n the relationship between the CIA and ITT. Not only ; 
docs that relationship appear to have been a predominant', one , but 
a substantial amount of material was put together by the CIA in 
connection with testimony taken by the; Subcommittee on Multinational 
Corporations of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The CIA 
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has been reluctant to allow the Committee to review its files . 

-on other ' cooperating corporations. Even in regard to the. CIA- 
ITT relationship the staff has been unable. to secure copies of 
documents or even- summaries,. The effort is continuing, with the 
hope of expanding this preliminary report. • „ •. . 

1* 1964 Chilean Elections ' -V- . ' 

During the 1964 presidential campaign, representatives of 
multinational corporations approached the CIA with a proposal 
to provide campaign, funds to the Christian Democratic Party., 

The decision not to accept such funds as well as- other CIA con- 
tacts- with multinational corporations during that campaign are . 
described in Part IV. • \. . 

2,' 1970 Gl f iiie£in "El&ct i. cvn.s / ■ 

In 1970, the CIA, other governme.nt agencies, and certain 
multinational corporations were-. linked in opposition to the candidacy 
and later the presidency. of Salvador Allende. This CIA-multinational 
connection can be .divided into two phases. Phase .1 encompassed 
actions taken by either the CIA or American-based multinational 

A * * _ p‘ 

companies at a time when official U.S. policy was not to support, 
-even. covertly, in any candidate or party in Chile. During this 
phase the Agency was, however, involved in a covert "spoiling 
operation” designed to work against' the possible election, of 
Allende.. Phase II encompassed the relationship between the U.S. 

^ i ' ■ 

Government and intelligence agencies on the one hand and multi- 
national corporations and financial institutions 'on the other,- 
after the September 1970 general election. During Phase II it 
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was government: policy to actively oppose Allende. and -to support' 

any. opposition elements which might deprive him of, the presidency. 

The government sought the cooperation of multinational corporations 

in this endeavor. • ; 

' 3.' Phase I . • ' '' ■/', ' ■ ! . • 

• '-A number of multinational corporations were apprehensive 

about ■ the possibility that Allende v?ould- be elected President of . 

Chile. Allende had, in many public announcements, indicated his 

intention.^ if elected, to nationalize certain basic industries 

and to bring under Chilean ownership such service industries as 
- * ' . ■ ‘ *■’.** 

the national telephone company, which was at that time, a ‘subsidiary - 
of . International Telephone and Telegraph, Inc. .. • • • -.* ■ . 

In 1S64, Allende had been defeated and it was widely known 
both' in. Chile and within the circle of American multinational corpora- 
tions having significant interests in Chile, that Allende's opponents 
•were supported by the United States Government. John McCone, a member, 

of ITT's Board. of Directors in 1970, knew. of the significant American 

* ‘ 

government' involvement in 1964 and of the offer of assistance made 
at that time by American companies. Agency documents indicate that 
.McCone informed Harold Geneen, ITT's Board Chairman, of these facts. 

Leaders of American multinational corporations with substantial 
interests in Chile, together with other American citizens concerned 
about what might happen to Chile. in the event of an Allende victory, 
contacted U.S. Government officials in order to make their r .views 
known. Specifically, Donald -Kendall , the Chief Executive. Officer 
of Pepsico, Inc., introduced Augustin Edwards [the owner of the 
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influential El Mercurio newspaper chain] to both Attorney' General 
Mitchell and Henry Kissinger. Kendall regarded Edwards as. an 
important and knowledgeable Chilean who might be able to provide 
information to the American government ■ on the situation in. Chile. .-• 

■ In July 1970 the CIA Station Chief in Santiago met with 
representatives of ITT and, in a discussion. of the upcoming election 
indicated that Alessandri could use financial- assistance. The 
• Station Chief' further suggested the name of an' individual who 
could- be . used as a secure . channel for getting these, funds to, the 
■'Alessandri campaign. • 

■ ’/Shortly thereafter John McCone telephoned Richard Helms. /, . . 

As a result of this call a meeting was arranged between the Chair- . 
man of the Board o-f ITT- and the Chief of the Western Hemisphere 
•Division .of the CIA. According to a CIA memorandum, Geneen 'offered 
to make available to the CIA $1 million to be used in support of . 
the. Alessandri campaign. This offer. was not accepted. The memoran- 
dum indicated further that CIA' s advice was sought with respect to 
an individual who might serve as a conduit of ITT funds to the 
Alessandri campaign. • . • - . / ■' '• '. ; 

The CIA confirmed that the individual in question was a . \ 

reliable channel which could be used for getting, funds to Alessandri' 

\ - * 

A. second ‘channel of funds from ITT to a political party opposing. 
Allende, the. National Party, was developed following. CIA advice 
as. to a secure funding mechanism utilizing two CIA assets in Chile. . 
These assets were also receiving Agency funds in connection with 
the ’’spoiling" operation. ' ' ’ . 
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. . During the period prior to the September, election , ITT- repre- • 

;sen natives inet frequently with CIA representatives both in Chile 

•an’d i.n the United States and CIA ndv'ised .III as to ways . in. which • • 

<• * * _ '* 

•it might safely channel funds both to the Allessandri campaign 
and to the National Party. CIA was kept informed both as . to the 
extent, and the mechanism of such funding.' Eventually., at least ■ 
$350,000 was passed by .ITT to' this campaign. • . • : ; • 

■ 4. ’ Ph'ase 'II • ’ 

• . Following the . September 4 election the United States 

government adopted a' policy of ' economic prossuve direc ted against 
Chile arid in. this connection sought' to' "corral the influence of. . '• 
Geneen" on other American businessmen. Specifically, the- State 
Department was directed by the 40 Committee to contact American 
businesses having interests in Chile to see if. they could be • 
induced to take actions which -would further the American govern- 
ment's policy of intervention in Chile .' There is no indication ■ 

4' , . . * « 

that representatives of tire CIA ever met with any American corp- 
oration other than ITT in this connection.* Although a number 
of meetings were held by representatives of American multi- 
nationals having business interests in Chile the. evidence is 
•.scanty and inconclusive as to what actions were undertaken as 
’ a result of these- meetings' -and which , . if any, businesses . other ’ 
than ITT supplied money to individuals in Chile to be used in 
anti-Allende efforts. .. . ' ... ■ • • •.. . 

* At one of these meetings , on September -29 , - William 13 roe , Chief 
of the 'Western Hemisphere Division of the CIA mot with Edward 
Gorrity 'of ITT. Broc sought to have ITT involved "in a more active 
^y"|in Chile. According to CIA document:; "ITT took note of Mr. 

Broe's presentation on economic warfare but did not respond to -it 

in an ■ active way." .' < •’■ ' Photo Codv 
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One institution in Chile which was used in a geheral anti- 
Allende effort'was the* newspaper chain HI. Hc rcurio . Both the 
United States government and ITT- we're funnoling money into the 
hands of individuals associated with the paper 
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A great deal of' testimony has been ’taken or the above mat- 
ters, initially before the Subcommittee on Multinational' Corpor- 
ations and more recently in connection with the Track II Chile 
operation. The new material which may be developed here for the 
first time essentially would involve the degree of cooperation 
between the CIA and ITT in the period prior to the .September 1970 
'■ election. A' question central to this .inquiry is whether ..at -.a.. time 
' -when the policy of the American government vras rieu’trality and non- 
assistance to particular candidates or parties, even covert, the 
Agency was acting on its own to undermine that policy by an 
• improper level of encouragement and assistance furnished to ITT 
in its . covert financial support of the Al.lessandri campaign. 



! - 
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III. 



CHILE-. ASSESSMENT AND AUTHORIZATION 



A . . Intelligence, Estimates and Covert Action , ' . • ' ‘ 

•* * The intelligence community produces several kinds of assess- 
ment.s for policy /makers . Of these, the most, important are National 
Intelligence Estimates (NIE 1 s) --j oint , agreed assessments of for- 
eign politics and capabilities--produced by the U.S. intelligence 
community. This section; based on a review of NXE's and other in- 
telligence memoranda* regarding Chile written during 1969-1973, ' 
compares the sequence of covert actions authorized during that pe- 
riod with’ the intelligence community's best estimates of what an 
Allende government signified for U.S. interests, ■ - , • . 

. ’ ’NTE's are approved by the United States Intelligence Board, 
(USIB) ; dissenting agencies can register footnotes. Prior to 1S73, 
a formal Board of National -Estimates supervised the . production of 
drafts by a special -Office of National Estimates . In .1973, that 
structure was replaced by a system of National. Intelligence' Of fi- ■ 
•cers (NIC! s) , senior analysts drawn from the CIA and other intelli- 
gence 'agencies. . . . 

There have been persistent criticisms of NIE's, and many of 
these remain with the new structure: the documents are. least- common 

denominator compromises and thus are of. little valpe to policy mak- 
ers; they are oriented toward short-range predictions rather than 



* These include Intelligence Memoranda produced by the CIA s Of- 
fice. of Current Intelligence (OCI) and Intelligence Notes pro- 
duced by the State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR) . ■ ■ . * 
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longer-run assessments. Another criticism deals not with the. NIE's 
themselves but with their use -or -abuse : It ’is charged .that policy 

makers Ignore NIE's or consult them. only when estimates confirm 
their pre-existing policy preferences.-. . •: . 

• 1. The Chile NIE's / ” ' v/ - . ' . - 

"'Between 1969 and 1973, five NIE's 'were produced, one in each 
"year. In August 1-970, one month before Allende won the September' 4 
presidential election, the intelligence community predicted the 
following likely policies and goals of an" Allende ! administration :* 

.’ a. Ah Allende government -would move, gradually and cautiously, 
to establish an authoritarian Marxist state in Chile. To do. this , 
Allende would seek to destroy, neutral iz;e., or .obtain . the ■ support 
of the various groups and institutions which might block his prog- 
ress. Later NIE's on Chile did note that the opposition .to Allende 
in Chile ,ttas facing ■ certain problems. However", a 1971 Chile NIE 
■'stated that the consolidation of Marxist political leadership -in .. 
Chile was not inevitable. A 1972 NIE noted that. the traditional 
political system in Chile .continued to demonstrate remarkable • . 

resiliency'. Legislative, student, and trade union elections con- 
tinued to take place in normal fashion, with pro -government forces 
accepting the results when they were adverse. In - addition, opposi- 
tion hews m.edia had been able to resist government intimidation and 

* These predictions were made by the intelligence community in 
response 4 to National Security Study Memorandum (NSSM) 97. That 
response . grew out of a 1970 NIE. 
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-"persisted in denouncing the government. The. 1972 NIE concluded 
that the most likely course of events in Chile for the next year 
. or so would be moves by Allende toward slowing the pace of. his • 

• revolution in order to 'accommodate the opposition and to preserve, 
the gains he had already made. Finally, a 1973 NIE stated that a. 
•political stand-off in Chile seemed' to be the most likely course 
'of events J:or the foreseeable future. ‘ . .'•••! 

* ' • h. .' One of Allende's goals would be the expulsion of U.S . 
influence from Chile, although he would try to avoid a serious 
■ provocation of the U.S. Later NIE' s confirmed the prediction', 
that- U. S . -Chilean relations would be .dominated by. the problems . 
of. n.ationa.liza.tion., but also mentioned that Allende. seemed to 
vjish to avoid a confrontation (1971),. had taken pains publicly 
to stress his desire for amicable relations with the United 
•States . (1972) , and had kept lines open to Washington on possible 
Chilean compensation for expropriated U.S.. copper companies . (1973) 

c. ' Allende would seek to intensify relations .with social - 
ist countries . As later NIE ' s. pointed out , Allende did. expand ‘ 
Chile's relations with communist, countries, although he had been 

careful not to subordinate Chilean interests to dny communist or 

* * * ' 

• ■ * * , 

socialist power or to break existing tics with non-communist- na- 
tions on whom he continued to rely on for aid (1971).‘ Chile NIE' s 
in 1971 .and 1972 emphasized that Allende was charting an inde- 
pendent, nationalistic course for Chile, both within the hemisphere 
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anci internationally. Allende was, in short committed to a' policy 
|of non-alignment. ' .'•• ‘ . ; • ' • 

d. Allende would establish close ties with Cuba, Later 

, * — - — — — — — - ■■ — ■■■■ • • .«'*■* 

NIE's explored the nature of the Cuban-Chilean relationship. A • 

1971 NIE stated that the Allende government had followed a pattern 
of ideological distance and closer economic ties with Cuba. And, 
despite the long standing personal relationship between Allende 
and Castro, Allende had refrained from excessive overtures to him. 

■In addition,, a 1972 NIE noted. that Hayanna had been circumspect' 

about trying to use Chile as a base for promoting revolution . . 

‘ / •• • , • ... 

throughout Latin America:- _ ■ • ’ *' ' 

e. • The Sovi et presenc e in Chile under Allende could expand 
in many different ways, but the 'establishment- of a major, perma- 
nent Soviet military presence would be unlikely . Later NIE’s 
confirmed this view. A 1971 NIE stated that although the Soviet ■ 
Union would continue to cultivate channels of influence into 

• Allende ’s government through the Chilean .Communist party, it 
.would probably be {insure of its ability to make a decisive impact 
on key issues given 'Allende ’ s desire for -an independent posture. 

That same NIE noted that neither Allende not the Chilean military. 

■ establishment would probably tolerate a permanent Soviet military 
presence in Chile. A 1972 Chile NIE focused on the Soviet attitude 
to the Allende regime. • It noted, that Soviet overtures, tq Allende 
had .thus far been characterized by caution and restraint. . This was, in 
part,' to Soviet reluctance to antagonize the U.S., and, more 

importantly, a Soviet: , desire to avoid with Allende. the type. of. 
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;open~ended commitment for aid that they had entered into with 
• Cuba. A 1973 NIE also noted that the .Soviets, did not want 
another Cuba on their hands.'.. . *■ . ■’ 7 .- .• /'•••' 7 • • 

f. ' Allende would probably av oid the risk of discernible . 
Chilean subversion in other countries, at least .during the period 
in which he was trying to consolidate himself in power in Chile. 

A 1972 NIE confirmed, this short-term . prediction . It’ - stated that - . 

Allende. had gone to' great lengthsto convince his Latin American ; 

■ ^ * * . ( ^ * * 
-neighbors that .he did not. share Castro's revolutionary goals and' 

that, although some revolutionaries in Chile had received arms " . ■" • . 

and funds from extremists . in his political coalition , this had. . 

•probably not occurred at Allende 's. behest . ". . • ; 

g.The 1970 assessment of the likely policies and goals of an* 

Allende. administration also included a statement concerning the 

threat a Marxist government in Chile would pose to the United . .. 

States. ■ It stated that the United States had. no vital national ; 

•interests within Chile, the world military balance of power would 

not be significantly altered' by an . Allende government, and ah. 

■Allende victory in Chile would not pose any likely threat to the 

.peace of the region. The intelligence community noted, however, ■ 

that an ‘Allende victory would threaten hemispheric cohesion and . 

would represent a psychological set-back to the U.S. and a definite 

advance for the Marxist idea. . ' ■ • 

■2'. NIE's and Covert Action ■ ’ , _ 

As a result of this look at the Chile NIE's, a number of com- 
ments can be made concerning them and their relation to decisions 
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about' covert action: \ - ; • 

T ' 1 V' . „ P 

* v h - . * "■ * . _ ■ - * ’ \ r , . * - . - * V ■ k k ’ « ‘ 

'a.. Despite the intelligence' community's vies that the IKS.. . 
■had ho yital national interest in Chile, the decision was made by 

* , l ' * ’ . J ■ ' , 

the Executive Branch to intervene. in. that . nation 1 s ' internal po- 
•litical and economic affairs. Between September 14 and October 24, • 
1970, .the CIA, at President Nixon's instruction, attempted to pre- 
vent Allende's assumption ofoffice. by. promoting a military coup 
d'etat, in Chile. A wide array of U,S. economic pressures .were ini- 
tiated to assure that Allende's economic problems would persist as 
a major liability. And, between March 25, 1970 and August 20, 

1975, the 40 Committee authorized nearly nine million dollars for 
CIA covert operations within Chile. Of this total, over six mil- 
lion dollars was spent. ■* 

* ‘ ■ - - r ■ ■ , 

. . From this analysis, the Chile NIE’s were either, at b.est, 

selectively . used or, at worst, disregarded by policy makers when 
the time came to make decisions regarding U.S. covert involvement 
in Chile. ; 40 Committee decisions regarding Chile reflected greater 
concern about the internal and international consequences of an. 
Allende government than was reflected in the intelligence estimates. 
Covert action decisions were .not , in short, consistent with intelli- 
gence estimates. • , .• . ‘ ’ / ** . 



b. Despite the fact that, with one exception, none of the 
Chile NIE's contained a footnote, the. estimates did not appear 
to represent a v?atered-dovjn , least. -common- denominator approach. 

The estimates did, however, contain assessments and predictions 

«. \ * ' * ' 4 > . 
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which could have been _ interpreted by policy makers to support what- 
ever conclusions they wished to draw from them/ The estimates were, 
in this regard, somewhat like the Bible-^all. things to all people. 

They served to narrow the range of uncertainty about future events 
in. Chile, and thus narrow the range of justifiable U.S. policies. 

• But a range remained." • . • ■• ■ ■. / • 

.For example, a 1971 estimate stated that, on the one'’ hand, 
Allende.was moving skillfully ‘ and .confidently toward his declared 
goal of building, a revolutionary nationalistic , socialist society 
on Marxist principles, but, on the other hand, the consolidation 
of the Marxist political leadership in Chile was not inevitable, 
and Allende had a long', hard way to go to achieve this! As, a 
further example, a 1373. NIE which .addressed the possibility, of en- 
hanced Soviet influence in Chile stated that the Soviets were in- 
terested both in increasing their influence in South America and 
in Allende's successful coalition of leftist parties as a model . 
for a Marxist ' revolution through election. Yet, the estimate went 
on to .say that the Soviets did not want another’ Cuba on their, hands 

. ' ■ . * ■ • ' v 

and that the Soviets were reluctant to antagonize the U.S. 

.c. Director Colby's July 14,. 1975 briefing of the Select 
Committee. on Chile contained both intelligence information and 
interpretation not found in the Chile NIE’s or the other intelli- 
gence reports reviewed in . this" study . A possible explanation 
for this omission is CIA compartmentation . ‘ Analysts and 
operators often • exist in separate worlds. . 

• . • / , Photo Copy " 
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Information available to the Operations Directorate is not always 

available to the Intelligence Directorate. As a result, those 'who 
* ' . * ♦ > 
were responsible for preparing NIE's. on Chile may have been denied 

access . to certain information which could have added to or substan-. 
tially revised their assessments and predictions. . 

Further, although the degree of exchanged .information between 
analysts .and operators is unclear, it ' is certain that analysts •’ 
were not privy to information concerning covert operations approved 
i >y the 40 .Committee and being implemented in Chile .by the CIA opera- 
tors. That flaw was telling: it meant, for example, that the 

1972 assessment of the durability of opposition sectors was wri.t- 
.ten without knowledge of covert American funding of precisely 
those sectors.. Thus, there was no estimate, of whether those'sec- 
tors would survive . absent U.S. : money, y 
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B. Congressional Oversight' ' ' ' ; 

.** * ^ t ' " m fi* $ . ' . ' 

Between April 1.964.* and December 1974, CIA's consultation with 
its Congressional oversight commit tees --and' thus Congress' exer- 
cise of its. oversight furiction--appeared' to range from perfunctory, 
to incomplete. There may have been instances of perjury. ’• • 

Beginning in 1973, numerous' public allegations were made con- 
cerning activities undertaken by the CIA in Chile. . In response, ' 
Congress began to assume greater control in the exercise of its - 
oversight function., which it had badly neglected in the past,, both 
'in the number and depth of consultations with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Prior to 1973 there were twenty meetings between 
Congressional Committees and 'the.. CIA regarding Chile;' these meet- 
ings were held before House :and Senate Armed Services and Appro- 

priation. Committees .in their Intelligence Subcommittees. . From 
* 4 ’ ' ‘ ' 

March 1973 to December 1974 there were thirteen meetings held not 

only before these Committees, but also before the Senate Foreign 

Relations Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations and the House 

Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs. 

Based on CIA records, there were a total of thirty- three formal 

CIA-Congressional briefings on Chile between 1964 and 1974. At 

twenty of these meetings, there was some discussion of covert ac- . 

tion. However, because the Committee has not yet received access ' 

to the complete CIA Legislative Journal entries or the memoranda 

for record' reporting on these meetings, it is impossible to assess. 

cither the scope, nature or the content of the CIA's presentations. 

From information currently in the possession of the Committee and 
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.public sources, several tentative conclusions do, however, emerge: 

on several important occasions the CIA did not report on covert 

action until quite long after the fact and it omitted discussion ■ . 

of important, highly compartmented operations, the outcomes of 

•which could’ have serious and potentially harmful impact- on both 

domestic and foreign affairs. • ’ • . ' • 

. Of the thirty-three covert action programs undertaken in Chile 

with AO Committee approval during. the period 1964-1974, Congress 

was briefed, in some fashion on eight.. Presumably the. twenty-five 

others were simply undertaken without ’Congressional consultation. 

These twenty-five projects included. : the. expenditure in 1971 of 

$1.1 million, half -of which was spent to purchase radio stations 

and newspapers ‘ while ’the other half went to. support ''municipal' can- 
* . - . ■ * * 

didates and anti-Allende political parties; and the additional ex- 
penditure in late 1971 of $815 , 000' to provide support to opposition 
parties and private-sector organizations for the March 1973 congres- 
sional elections . • . .. \ 

Of the' overall total of 'nearly ten . million dollars actually 
spent 'by the CIA on 40 Committee-approved covert action operations 
in' Chile. between 1964 and 1974, Congress received some kind of brief 
ing (sometimes before, sometimes after the fact) on projects total- 
ing _ about five million . dollars. • Further, Congressional oversight 
committees were not consulted on two closely-held, high-risk, cov- 
ert action operations which were not reviewed by the full 40 Com- 

mittee--the Track’ll attempt to foment a military coup in 1970 and 
. ' - * 

« later CIA project involving contacts with. Chilean military offi- 



cers 
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* " ■ . ■ ■ 

IV.; MAJOR COVERT ACTION PROGRAMS AND THEIR EFFECTS - . ; . 

■ • This section outlines the major programs of covert action 

. * ' « . > * 

undertaken by the United States in Chile:, period by period. In 
every instance, covert action was an.. instrument of United States’ 
foreign policy, decided at the highest levels of the government.’ 

Each subsection to follow sets forth that policy context. With- 
out it, it is impossible to understand the covert actions which 
were -undertaken. After a discussion of policy, each subsection . 
elaborates the covert action methods and -tactics employed in each 
case. Finally, the effect of each major program is assessed, ■ 

. The section begins with the first major United States- cov- 
ert action in Chile--the 1964 presidential elections. 

.A;- The 1964 Presidential Elections 
1. United States Tolicy .’ • ' 

.The Unitdd States .was involved on a massive scale in the 1964 
presidential election in Chile. The Special Group authorized over 
three million dollars during the 19.62-1964 period to prevent' the 
election of a Socialist or Communist candidate. : A total of 
nearly four million dollars was ! spent on some fifteen covert ac- 
tion projects, ranging from organizing slum dwellers to passing 
funds to. political parties. . . . •. * .. . . 

■ • .“The goal, broadly, was to prevent ox minimize the influence 
of Chilean Communists or Marxists in the government that would 
..emerge from the 1964 election. Consequently, the’ U.S, sought the 
most effective way of opposing FRAP (Popular Action Front) , an al- 
liance of Chilean Socialists, Communists, and other parties of the 
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left which backed the candidacy of Salvador Allende. Specifically,' 
the policy involved supporting the Christian Democratic Party; the 
Democratic Front (a coalition of rightist parties) , and a variety. 
of anti- communist, propaganda and organizing activities.'. . ' .• 

-• ■ " The groundwork , for the election was laid, early 1961 by estab 

"dishing operational" relationships with.key political parties . and by 
creating propaganda and organizational mechanisms capable of in- • 
■fluencing key sectors of the .population. Projects that had been 
-conducted since the 1950's among peasants, slum dwellers, organized 
labor, students., and" the media provided a basis for much of the .pre 
election covert action. _ ' • . . • .• ... • • ■.. 

• "The main problem facing the United States two years before 
.the election was the .selection of a party and/or candidate to sup-, 
port against the left-wing alliance. The CIA presented -two papers 
"to the Special Group on April 2, 1962. One of ’these proposed the 
.support of the Christian. Democratic Party. The other proposed sup- 
port of the Radical Party, a group to the right of the Christian . 
Democi'ats. The Special Group .approved both- proposals . Although 
this strategy appears to have begun as an effort to hedge bets and 
support two candidates -for President, it evolved into a- strategy, 
designed to support the Christian Democratic candidate.. 

’On August 27, 1962, the Special Group approved the use of a 
third-country funding channel ,■ and authorized $180 , 000 ' in fiscal 
year 1963 for the Chilean Christian Democrats. The preference of 
t-hc Kennedy Administration had been for a center-right government 
i” Chile', consisting of the Radicals on the right and the Christian 



Democrats in the center. However, political events in Chile in 1962- 

* + * * * 

1963--principally the -creation of a right-wing alliance that in- 

* , . * . * * , ■ 

‘ ■ * * ■ ' ' 4 ' 

eluded the Radical Party--precluded such a coalition. Consequently, 
throughout 1963, the United States funded both the Christian Demo- •. 
crats and the right-wing coalition , the Democratic Front. ' " ’ • 

After a .by-election in May 1964 destroyed the Democratic Front 
the U.S. threw its. support fully behind the Christian Democratic 
.candidate. However, CIA funds continued to subsidize the Radical 
candidate. in order to enhance the Christian Democrats’ image' as a 
moderate progressive party being attacked from the right as well as 
'the leftl • ‘ . - ' ... . 

. • . 2. Covert Action Methods . ■ ... i ' 

Covert action during the 1964 campaign was composed of two 
major elements. One was direct financial support of the Christian 
Democratic campaign. The CIA underwrote slightly more than half. of 
the total cost of that campaign. 

After debate., the Special Group- decided not to inform the ... 
Qhristian Democratic candidate - , Eduardo Frei, of American covert., 
support -of his campaign. A number of intermediaries were there- 
fore mobilized to pass the money to the Christian Democrats. In • 
addition to the subsidies for the Christian Democratic Party, the 
Special Group allocated funds to the Radical Party and to private . 
citizens' groups. ‘ ' 

' In addition .to support for. political parties , the CIA mounted 
a massive anti-communist propaganda campaign. Extensive use was 
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made of the press, radio, films, pamphlets, posters, leaflets,. 

•direct -mailings , paper streamers, and wall painting. It was a ■ - ■ 
“terror campaign, 11 .which relied heavily on images -of Soviet tanks 
and Cuban firing squads, and was pitched especially to women. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of the anti- communist pastoral letter' 
of Pius XI- were distributed by Christian Democratic organizations. 

They carried .the designation, “printed privately -by citizens with- 
out political affiliation, in order more broadly to disseminate its 
content." Disinformation and "black propaganda"--ma.terial which .. 
purported to originate from another source ,. such as the Chilean Com- 
munist Party-~were used as well.. . ; . ’ * 

The propaganda campaign was enormous. During the first week 
of intensive propaganda activity (the third week of June 1954). , a 
CIA- funded propaganda group produced twenty' radio spots per day in 
Santiago and on 44 provincial stations; twelve -minute ' slanted news 
broadcasts five time daily on three Santiago stations and 2.4. provin- 
cial outlets; thousands of cartoons, and much paid press advertising. 

By the end of June, the group produced 24 daily newscasts in Santiago 
and the provinces, 26 weekly "commentary" programs , and 3,000 posters 
distributed daily. In a historical study of the 1954 effort, the 
CIA holds that the anti-communist scare campaign was the most ef- 
fective activity undertaken on behalf of the Christian Democratic 
•candidate. ' • ' ' • . . • • • . "* . ■ 

The propaganda campaign, was conducted internationally, as well , 
and articles from abroad were "replayed" in Chile. Chilean news- 
papers reported an endorsement of Frei by the sister of a Latin 

American leader; a. public letter from a former president in exile 
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' in. the U.S*; a "message from the women of Venezuela" and dire warn- • 

ipgs about an Allende victory from various .figures in military gov- ; 

* '• # 

■ ernments iri Latin America. . .. . ' ■. V ‘ ' . •’ 

The CIA ran political action operations independent of the 
Christian Democrats’, campaign in a number of important voter blocks, 
including slum dwellers, peasants, organized labor, and dissident 
Socialists. Support was given to "anti -Communist" members of the ‘ . 

Radical Party’ in their efforts to achieve positions, of influence ■. . 

in the party hierarchy, and to prevent the party f tom throwing its 
support behind Allende. ' . ■ ' * •* . 

• : 3. CIA 0 rganization in the 1964 Chilean Election- 

The CIA regards- the organization ,of the election project as 
one of the triumphs of that project. ’ In' Washington' an' electoral 
committee was established, consisting of the Assistant Secretary, 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann; the Western Hem- 
isphere Division Chief . of the CIA., Desmond F-itzgerald; Ralph Dungan.. 
and McGeorge Bundy from the White . House and the . Chief of the Western 
Hemisphere Division Branch. Four , the Branch .that has jurisdiction 
over Chile. This group. was in close touch with the State Department 
Office of Bolivian and Chilean Affairs under William T. Dentzer. 

In Santiag'o there was- a parallel Election Committee- that coordinated 
U.S. efforts. It included the Deputy Chief of Mission, Joseph John 
Jova; the CIA Chief of Station ; and the heads of the Political and 
.Economic Sections, as well - as the Ambassador. The Election Commit- 
tee in Washington coordinated lines to higher authority and to the 
field and other agencies. No special task • force was established; 

. • . , ■ ... Phptp.S.opy: 
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and the CIA Station- in Santiago was temporarily increased only by 
three officers. •. 



• ’ . 4. .Role of Multinational Corporations . 

. A group of American businessmen in Chile of fered 'to provide . 

one and a half million dollars to be administered and disbursed cov- 
ertly by the. U.S, Government to prevent Allende from winning the 
1964 Presidential election. ’ . ••••, * 

• # ■ * + * ■ * # ‘ * V * * . 

• • ' ’ ‘This offer went’ to the 303 Committee (the name of the Special 
Group was changed in dune 1964) which decided not to accept the of- 
fer. ’ It decided that offers from American business could not be. ac- 
cepted, as they were neither a secure way nor an honorable way, of 
doing business; According to .a current. CIA official, this decision 



was a declaration of - policy which set- the precedent of refusing to 
accept such collaboration between CIA and private business. CIA 
money was however, passed to . the Christian Democrats ■ through a 
private businessman, represented as private money. 



5. . Role of. the Chilean .Military ' . . • 

-According to the CIA records, on July 19, 1964 the Chilean 
Defense Council, which is the equivalent of the U.S.'JCS, went to / 
President Alessandri to propose a coup d’etat if Allende won. This 
offer was transmitted to the CIA Chief, of Station, who told the 
Chil can Defense Council through an intermediary that the United 
States was absolutely opposed to a coup. On July 20, the Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embassy was approached by a, Chilean 
Air Force general who threatened a coup if Allende won. The DCM 
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r-Qprdach.ed' him for- proposing. a coop d'etat and there ’was no further 
motion of if. FarUor, a Radical journalist 



reported 



.%£ €h.e QIA Station that he, the Radical candidate, several- other 

I— ' J 

Qh.il^dns , .and a. ex^p.Q.iitician had met on. June 2 to organise. 

4 lightest gr-eng,. called ' the Legion of Liberty .. . They said this group 
W&4L4 stage a QQUp dlotat if A.ilende- won.,, or if Frei won and sought 
4 uooh L tion govornraon t with, the ' Communist Fatty.. Two- of the 
Chiiouts at the meeting; reported that soma military officers wanted 
%<?> stage e eeup. d'etat hefere the election if the United; States 

• (^yermeat: would premise- to support if- Ihcrsc- approaches- were 

hy the QX&.. ' .* ■ ’!.. .. . •*••, ; . r . '•* ,,.i : l’yV 

fe.. ~ Bjlfeets of Qevert Action. • ’.••• •• ..?• ' . • ■ .• . ^ \ 

- A. st^d-y QQBeludfes. that li-S- iirfce^enfciQn-i ‘eiraBILedl Eduardo .. 
Rtei to w.it- % el eer- med}oriLty ? in. ttha FS6 e& o^e<staiflny: > .. ’ instead! of 
ig^-ely- % ItlureliltyA. (glsfc.. • an«&3ie3£ thee Gdiniistian; Democratic 

tsb eetehJiisJh am s&tsrtsiLvc cmg^izatiimri air tire.-, .traighhorhoo d 
tftdi xilllage level-. Xftftit may gnaaarotrtrs aup-prrrtr for ■ ■ .- 

effesOe thet the. Rteii @WQ»nment; undkrtGroih over the 

mm. • •• - , - -• .'•• • *” . _ *• : • 

* ':• .Rewe'ef' the pmpafgemitt and: ppalS^ijg mmriianisjns-. developed for 
Uftfb iJVi. h.%fc’were. US&di raep^atedlhy thenaaitGri-,. inn la cal anti. Congrcs- 

diUSiinig hhtte llSFXD pncrahdhnliiiall. campaign - :,. and 
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of 



the- lu tetn th. ip.n fill DcLValOpitent hOundhtiarn contributed to the U.S. 

• . 1 t t . 

ijrti WSX) ta.-> umUmua.Ua' anauHarr massive pre-election effort 
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•■> B. ■ Covert Action During 1964-1969 ..... 

• * During the years between the election' of Christian Democratic 

* ' • . • ; . . 

President Eduardo Frei in 1964 and the presidential election cam- ' 
paign of 1970, the CIA conducted a variety of covert' activities in 
Chile. Operating within different sectors of society, these activ- 
ities were all intended to strengthen groups which supported Pres- 
dent Frei and opposed leftist influences.. *• /. ...... 

■ The CIA spent a total of almost '$2 million on covert action in 
„ , * * * • # 

Chile during this period, of which One-fourth was covered by 40 

Committee authorizations for specific political action efforts. . 

The CIA conducted a score of covert action projects in Chile ’ ’ 

during -these years.. ' •* 



1 . . Cov ert Action Methods - " 

In February .1965 the 303 Committee approved $175,000 for 
a short-term political action project to provide covert support ; - 
to selected candidates in the March 1965 Congressional elections 
in -Chile. According to the CIA, twenty- two candidates were 
selected by the Station; and the Ambassador, 9 were elected. • • 

.The operation eliminated up to 13‘ FRAP candidates who would other- 
wise have won congressional seats. . •* • . .. 

Another election effort was authorized in July 1968, in. 
preparation for the March 1969 congressional election. The 40 ‘ * 

Committee authorized $350,000 for -this effort with the objective 
of strengthening moderate political forces before Che 1970 presi- ;• 
dential election. The program consisted of providing financial 
support to candidates, supporting a splinter Socialist Party in. 

order fo r.t-i -rar»- nw.iv. from „A1 lend ft * s Socialist 'Partv . i)roDa-°^ opy 
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.gando .activities , and assisting independent-' groups . .The • GIA re- 
garded the election effort as relatively effective-; ten of the 
twlcvc candidates selected for support-won their races, includ- 
' ing one very unexpected victory.- The support provided to the ’ ; 

. dissident Socialist group deprived the -Socialist Party of .a' mini- 
mum' of seven Congressional seats. 

...The 303 Committee also approved $30,000 in' 1967 to strengthen 
the right wing of the Radical Party. . . '• . ... . . ." 

A number of other political actions not requiring 303 Committee 

approval were conducted. . The "project .. to increase' the. effectiveness 
.and appeal of the Christian Democratic- Party and to subsidize, the 
party -during the 1964 elections continued into late 1965 or 1966, 

‘a’s did a project to influence key members of the Socialist Party 
toward orthodox European Socialism and -.away -from communism. ' in 



,1968 .‘the CIA conducted a project to influence the policies of the 

. , f\/ ... ; 

‘Chilean government through an asset who was a minister in the 
Cabinet. 

\ .Covert action efforts were conducted during this period . to 
influence the political development of various sectors, of Chilean 
society. One project, E.0. 13526, section 3 .3(b)(1) 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



strengthen Christian Democratic support among peasants and slum- 
dwellers, continued to help train and organize. M anti-cornnmnists" 
in these and other sectors until public exposure 'of CIA funding 
in -1967 forced its termination. A project to compete- organizationally 
with the Marxists among the urban poor of Santiago was initiated 
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shortly after the 1964 election, and was terminated in mid-1969 
because the principal agent was unwilling to prejudice the inde- 
pendent posture of the organization by using it on a large scale 
. to' deliver votes in ‘the 1969 and 1970 presidential elections. From 
1962 to 1966 C.IA supported an anti- communist women's group active 
.in Chilean political and intellectual life. ' . ' 

Two projects worked within organized labor . in Chile. One, 

- . '* * ' ' . . • ' / 

; which began during the 1964. election period, was -a labor action' 

projector) -combat the communist-dominated Central Unica de 
' „ - ■ — — 

. Trabaj adore s Chileans (CUTC). and to support democratic labor groups. . 
Another project- was conducted in the Catholic labor field.- 

Seven CIA projects during this -period supported media efforts. 
One, begun in 1953, operated two news, services-- 
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Another', which was an "important part 



of the 1964 election effort, supported anti-communist propaganda 
activities through wall posters attributed to fictitious groups, 
leaflet campaigns, and public heckling. . ' . 

. A -third project supported a right-wing weekly newspaper. 

Its circulation de- 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



a- 



dined thereafter but it was. an instrument of the anti-Allende cam- 

* ♦ - t f * * 

paign during and for a time after the 1970 election campaign. 
Another project funded an asset who produced regular radio po- 
litical commentary shows attacking the political parties on the 

left and supporting CIA-selected candidates. After the Soviet in- 

* *- 1 _ . * 1 

vasion of Czechoslovakia/this asset organized a women's march on. 
the Soviet Embassy which led to the assaulting of a Soviet diplo- 
mat, major, police action, and mass media coverage. Other assets 
funded under this project placed CIA-inspired editor'ials almost 
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Chile's major newspaper and, . after . 1968 , 



gxerted substantial control over .the* content of that paper's in- 
' tgrngtienal news §§eH§B. • •' 

• The gJA gl§0 maintained covert relations with Chile's in- 



l£?nal §?§y¥ity and intelligence services, A liaison project with 
■Investigagignes , the security service, was conducted -from 1959 until 
All§dd§'§ inauguration in lt?Q, Its primary purpose .was to enable 
Ifegt sgr-yiee %% assist CIA in information collection. However, 

Ih.S? ?€ls^i§n.ship v?§§ enly faederately successful, and in 1969, • 
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. -The propaganda, pro j ects ■ probably had a substantial cumulative 

effect over these years, both in helping to polarize public 

opinion concerning the nature of .the -threat posed by communists 

and other leftists, and in maintaining an extensive propaganda 

capability. Propaganda ‘mechanisms developed during the 19.60's 

were' ready to be used- in the i.970 election campaign. 

- A State Department officer involved in Chile suggested to 

the Committee staff that one. effect of CIA activity during these 

years may have' been to induce the. .National Party to run its own 

candidate in 1970, rather than to support some sort of alliance 

with- the Christian Democrats. By courting the right through- . -. ' 

various of its covert action efforts , the CIA .may have encouraged 

the. impression that it could be a viable Alternative to the PDC, 

and thereby indirectly aided Allende' s victory. Moreover , in. a ! . 

country, where nationalism, ’’-economic independence” arid "anti- 

\ " * * . 

imperialism” claimed almost universal support, the persistent 
allegatipns that the Christian Democrats and other parties' of 
the. center and right were linked to .the CIA may have undercut 
popular, support for them. t ; r ' 
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,■ C. ; i970 Election: A "Spoiling" Campaign • '• ^ 

> 1. .■ United States Policy and Covert Action ; //. 

• - Early in 1969, President Nixon .announced a new policy toward; 

■ ' ' ■ ' i . ' ' ■ 

Latin America, labelled by him /'Action for Progress." It. was to 
replace the Alliance for Progress which; the President character- 
ized as paternalistic. and unrealistic. Instead, the United States 

• was to .seek "mature partnership" with Latin American, countries, 
emphasising trade and not aid. The . ref ormist trappings of the 
Alliance were to be dropped; the United States announced itself 
prepared to deal with foreign governments pragmatically. ■' 

\ The United States program of covert action in the 1970 
Chilean elections reflected this less activist stance. Neverthe- 
less, that covert involvement was -substantial. In March 1970, the 
40. Committee decided that the United States should not support any 
‘ single.. candidate in .the ’election but should, instead wage "spoiling" 
operations against the Popular Unity coalition which supported the 

4 * , - \ - s * 

leftist candidate, Sal vadore Allende. In all, the CIA spent from 

' * , 4 ‘ * *' 

$600,000 to $1,000,000 on covert action to effect the outcome of 
. the 1970 Presidential elections. Of this amount, half was 

* approved by the 40 Committee. The large-scale propaganda campaign 

which was undertaken was similar to that of. 1964: an Allend.e 

4 . ‘ ^ , » . * * 

**■ • # ’ * * ' ' 1 4 F ' * * ■ 

victory was equated with violence and repression. 
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2. Policy Decisions 



’• . Discussions within the 'United States Government about the 
• • * * . ‘ , / * 
1970 elections began in the wake of the March 1969 Chilean Con- 

. ’ • * . . • . , • 

gressional elections. The CIA's involvement in those elections 

• was regarded by Washington as relatively successful, even though- 
the Christian Democrats' portion of the vote fell- from 437. in 

. ■ 1965 to ‘317, in 1969. In June 1968 the 40 Committee had authorized 

- ’ * , . . / * . ■ ' t b . 

$350,000 for that effort, of which $200,000 actually was spent. 

.. Ten of the twelve' CIA-supported candidates, were elected.. 

» * * ' " * ^ * 

■ .The 197.0 election was discussed at a 40 Committee meeting 
’ • • ■' 

• April 17, .1969. r It was suggested that something be done, and 

' •' ‘the CIA representative noted that an. election’ operation would hot be 
effective unless it were started early, But no action was taken 
- at that. time.- *• 

•>’ ' The 1970 Presidential race quickly turned into a 3-way ‘ . * 

contest'. The conservative Na'tional Party, buoyed by the 1969 \ ' 

Congressional .election results, selected 74-year-old, ex-President 
Jorge Allessandri. Radomiro’ Tomic became the Christian. Democratic 

• nominee. Tomic, to - the left of President Frei, was unhappy about 
campaigning on the Frei government's record and at one point made 
Overtures to the Marxist left. Salva.dore Allende was once again 

. the candidate to the left-,., this time formed into a Popular Unity 
coalition which included both Marxist ax^d non-Marxist parties. . 
Allcnde's platform included nationalization of the copper mines. 
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; -accelerated agrarian reform, socialization of major sectors of 
ttie> economy, ‘wage increases, and improved relations with Socialist 

countries. • . . •' • ’ ' • . 

. * - * . * • , '*'■ ■ - f 

‘In December 1969, the embassy and station' in Santiago for- 

• * „ * . * . . • , 

warded a .proposal .for an anti-Allende campaign. That proposal, 
however., was. withdrawn because of the State Department's qualms. '• 

• .about. whether or not the Itaited States should, get involved at all. 
The QIA felt: it was not in a position to support Tomic actively 

* * * * i 

.. . because ambassadorial "ground rules" of the previous few years 
* " ' * * 

•••• had prevented the CIA from dealing with the Christian Democrats. . 

The Agency believed that Ales sandri, the apparent front.. runner, . 

• •• heeded more than. money; he needed help in managing his ‘campaign. 

.* On March 25‘, 1970, the 40 Coiitnittee approved a joint embassy/ 

• 4 * * 

■. .CIA proposal recommending that "spoiling" operations — propaganda 
- 'and other activities — be undertaken by the CIA in an effort to 

• prevent an election victory by Allende. This first authorization 
* *- ■ * 1 * 

v?as. for $135-, 00Q, with, the possibility of more later. 

. • .On June 13, 1970, the .Ambassador , Edward iCorry, submitted a 

• two-phase' proposal to. the Department of State and the CIA for re- 
view. The first phase involved an increase in support for the 

•anti-Allende campaign. The second was a $500,000. contingency plan . 
Co influence the Congressional vote in the event of a vote between 
•the top two finishers. In response to State Department reluctance, 
the Ambassador responded by querying if Allcndc .were to gain power, 
how would the U.S. respond to those who asked what it did? 
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'On June 27,‘ the 40 Committee approved the increase in funding 
•for the anti-Allende "spoiling" operation by $300,000. State 
Department officials, at the meeting, voted r, yes" only reluctantly. 
They -spoke. against the. contingency plan, and a decision on it was' 

« , • * * * • ' *i ' * ’ ' 

• deferred vending the results of 'the September' 4 -election.- • . ... 

■ ■ • CIA' of f icials me.t several times with "officials from ITT during 

• .July. The CIA .turned down ITT' s proposal to make funds available 

• . f * ^ ^ 

V * * , ■ 

‘for CIA. transmission to Alessandri but did provide the company . 
advice ' on* how to pass money to Alessandri.' Some $350,000 of ITT 
money was passed” to Alessandri :during the campaign, an equal 
V amount came from - Other U.S. businesses,. 'According to 'CI'A.. 
documents , the. Station Chief advised the- Ambassador of the- ;ITT.- 

• , * 1 ‘ * * * * * * f * ' 

’ * ’ , * 

/.-funding. However, the Department of State was not informed 
* . Of the 
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-i 



•Alessandri i'n the last two -weeks of the campaign. 1 
* The 40 Committee met again on August 7 but did not give further 

' ■consideration -to supporting either Alessandri or Toraic. . As- the- 

* ' * >* * ‘ * -> * , 

- aiiti-Allende, camDaip^i in Chile intensified, senior policy makers 

« p 4 * * , ^ * * * * 
turned to the issue of U.S. 'policy in the' event of an Allende ■ 

- victory. A ; study done in response to NSSM 97 was approved by the 
Interdepartmental Group (IG) on August IS. The approved' paper* 

‘set forth four options, one in th.e form of - a covert annex. , The ' 

. • consensus of the IG favored maintaining minimal relations with ; 
Allende, but the Senior Review Group deferred decision until after . 
the elections. Similarly, an "Options Paper" was circulated to 
40 Conraittcc members pn August 13, but no action resulted. 



* The. Commit tee has had .access to neither the TIGS! I. study nor the 
•-minutes ‘ of IG and Senior Review Group del ive rations . This discus- 
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3v "Spoiling" Operations 

J 1 r " ” " 1 1 - T . .. ■■ " " L ** r,FL " ‘ ‘ * * * 

• % • .'".Spoiling operations" had two objectives: . (1) -undermining 
.Communist efforts to bring about a’ .coalition .of leftist forces, 
which could. gain control of . the -presidency in 1970; and (2) strengthen- 
ing non-Marxist -political leaders and forces ip Chile to order to | 
to develop an effective' alternative to the left, especially- in 
preparation for the 1970 presidential election. . : 

. In working toward these objectives, the CIA. made use of a half 
. dozen .Covert action projects.. Those, projects were focused into. ah 
intensive propaganda- campaign which -made use of virtually all 
media within Chile and which placed and replayed items in .the inter-' 
■national press as well. • Propaganda placements were achieved through 
subsidizing right-wing women's, and "civic action." grouos . .A "terror 
campaign," using many of the. 'same themes as the 1964 -presidential - 
- election program, equated an Allende victory with violence and 
‘Stalinist repression. Unlike 1964, however, the 19 70- operation - did- 

I ^ t / ' ' * 

■not involve extensive public opinion polls, grass-roots organizing, 
and ."community development" efforts, nor, as mentioned, direct 
. funding of any candidate. # 

\ In addition to the massive' propaganda campaign, the CIA’s 
effort prior to the election included political action aimed at 
splintering the centrist Radical Party and reducing the number of 

* ' * * - ■ + ' * k r 1 * * 1 ' '* 

. votes which that party could, deliver to the Pooular Unitey coalitions ’ s’ 

• candidate. Also, "black propaganda" — material purporting to 

► . * , ' . , » • i 

■ be. the product of another group'-- was use'd in 1970 to sow dissent- 

between Communists and Socialists', and between the national labor 

. " ' * 1 
confederation and the Chilean Community Party. . . 
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•The CIA's propaganda operation for the 1970 elections made 
.use of mechanisms that .had been developed earlier. 



had been used, extensively by the CIA during the March 19.69; 
Congressional elections. During the 1970 campaign it produced 
hundreds' of thousands of high-quality printed, pieces , ■ rangin.g 
from posters and leaflets to colorful books/ and carried out .an 
extensive propaganda' program through many radio pud-press outlets. 
Other propaganda mechanisms that 'were in place prior to the 1970. '. 
campaign included an .editorial support group that provided politi- 
cal features, editorials) and news articles for radio and press 
placement; a- "non-attributable" provincial press service; a ser- 
vice' for placing anti -Communist press .and radio items; 

"news service; and | ~| news -service. - 

There was a wide variety of propaganda' products:' bimonthly 
newsletter mailed to 2,200 journalists, academicians , . politicians , 
•and other opinion makers ; a comic book showing what life could be 
expected to be like if Allendc won - the presidential election.; 
..translation and distribution of a classic on the Kronstadt uprising 
against Lenin; poster distribution and sign painting teams-. Tlie • 
sign painting teams had instructions to paint the slogan. "S uparedon * 
-6n’2,000 walls, evoking an image of communist firing squads. The 
■"terror campaign" exploited the violence of the Czechoslovakian 
invasion with large .photographs of Prague and of tanks in downtown 

Santiago. Other posters, resembling those used, in . 1964 , portrayed 

.* • * . * 

Cuban political prisoners before the firing squ-nd, and warned that 
• on Allendc victory would mean the end of religion and family life 
in Chile. • . . • '■ 
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1 *• anothCJ? project funded Individual press assets, One', 

Vhpi p?edU€ed regular radio commentary shows on a nationwide hook- . 
w Pitted 8£ female audiences, had been CIA funded since 1965, and 
• UWtinued CP wage nropaganda for CIA during the Allen de presidency, 
©the??, all employees Of El Mercutio . enabled the station to aver- 

, ( * * I* # * , f # 

age marc Ihan- one editorial aer day based on. CIA guidance. Access 
El Mef^ULgio had a RUltiplier effect » since its editorials were ■ 
rta4 throughout the country on various national radio networks. 

Si Keteur was we of the most influential Latin American 
Rewspauett, particularly in business- circles abroad. A project 
.Which ©laced •a«ti»Seraauni’st press and radio items was reported in 
... t$?Q) reach an audience ©f well over- 5, oop.ooo. listeners. 

Wly Political .party which received CIA funding during the 

! * . * * * .. . *• * ’ r * 

\%~W> was a right-wing splinter grbuo of the Radical Party.', 

Vfoich t he QilA was in e-rder to reduce the number of 

' • xc>taa J&wf .■ • - • ; •’•■'•'• V- • 

»- g 4 *’ • . 1 1 . 

"■ : _ .... • ' 

’• CftWCrt acticui e£&>rts during the 1970 campaign did 

..Uftlfc ' AlleSidfe wen*, e plttKality in' the September Ath election. 

. thft '''spftliiag. {campaign" had several important effects. 

. :ftha contributed, to the political 

of che period.. Themes developed 
t&fc Wfero.- «e«?dJQ4ted even more intensely during the 

V.CAkS'. Sftpjtcmbeir A,, in. an. effort to cause enough, financial 
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. panic and political instability to goad President Frei or the 
•. . Chilean military to action. . ' 

’ ; ‘ Second, many of the assets involved in the anti-Allend’e -cam-" 
paign became so visible that their usefulness was limited there- 
' . after. Several of them left Chile. The office of the advertising 
agency was raided in July or August 1970 by. students who charged 
, that it had received funds from Anaconda and other large U.S. 
interests to finance Allesandri's campaign'. ’ An inquiry by the " .. 

• Chilean Congress reported, on August 24, 1970, that the agency was 
funded by several companies In which Chilean businessmen Agustin 
and Roberto Edwards were involved; that it received $600,000 from 
a foreigner called “Charlie and that Anaconda also contributed 
to it. Unconfirmed charges ‘of CIA. involvement were made', and 
. the agency was forced . to close’ before the September 4 election. 
Finally, the 1970 “spoiling operation 1 ’ developed funding 
mechanisms and coordination among CIA assets and. opposition groups 
Tha.t permitted a vocal anti-Allende opposition to function effecr- 
. tiyely .even before the new President was inaugurated. 
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> P, C eveyt Action Between September 4 and October 24, 1970 

r ©R .September 4, 1170, Allende won a plurality in Chile's Presi- 
de^ tie i election, Sinee no candidate had received a majority of the 
papular vete. the Chilean Constitution required that a joint session - . 

^ ef it§ Ceugress decide between the first* and second-place finishers. 
The date set for the. Congressional joint session was October. 24., 1970 1 

| . . k . .The reaction in Washington to ATiende. * s plurality victory was 

■■* ^ ■ . * ' . - ■ ’ ■* .. * ‘ 

f . i; 4.WE?.4diate^ The Ccwmittee met - . on- .September d and 14 to discuss 

: .• what action aheuid he taken prior to the Ctetohor 24 Congressional 

. vetCi September l£ v President Sixo® inforniad CIA Director Richard. 
Salma that an Allanda regime in Chile would not he aepep table to .the 
WAted itatet a&d instructed the GXA to play' a. direct role in organ- • 

. . a military coup d''etat ins Chile to* prevent AJHeu.de ' s accession 

; tC> SteaideftCy-L PeHewing: the September 14 4GD Committee meeting 
j . •';«»<£ President tSixea''® Septoufeer 15 ^teuctriasn to the cxa, u.s. . 

%&Dt3£t% tO> peewit fesmi assimmig, crfKce proceeded 

Wi - ' tw.o, tTfftcbk%..^ • '3ra#dfe 1 ttnflsci&tdi ajtJl ©jw.tsct actiwiiti/es approved by 
. ' Jttafe 40) QRJWfi-ittftain poJli.tti.oaJL,, cKaswBirSs: anriT propaganda, activ- 

. .Thfe%e; afttixitiOA ta iintiutacc ate opponents to - 

. -hl-lLWriS; ia OJi'iia to* gaJSSWfcfc hi» ^aumptioni <riT pswaair,, either, through 

<yt ifrilit&Jjy m(feajtt£.. Tsaalfc. Ct aitci^feuxe« iirr. Chile were under- 
tdkftBi ijh jzQSfff&iafe tyy ^eftaJdftnrfc tyitfftni*' a> Sepncmtheir: Id) order and were 
dta<i<8L<td! U-QW/Widi smii amiaurncjin-g’fcha Chilean mili- 

. • tft> UK#**- AMteiwte.. ' -. .. • * 



| 



m 



■ Tlhft' 7ji*qfiiv. U anrtl 'JiCteU; HI wftKo.' Umtvwh onli>v to* GTA and While 

IjQilttO.* wha* vserc- h n n w-icdge.0 UX-cl aho.iih die President 1 s 

.^tptftniUec.- oijdar: Ufl> tilitt CISA>. • * ...'••' 
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1. Track I ‘ SS':' "'. 1 ' 

• , .. a. Political Action • , • >’• ; 

¥ * _ * - t J " * 

, "Initially, both the AO Committee and tne ClA fastened on .the 

** ' ' B , . % * » 11 + M 

so-called Frei re-election gambit as a means of preventing Allende *s 
assumption of office. This gambit, which was considered a consti-. 

* * J » ' 

* * 1 ’ t * j 

tutional solution, to the Allende problem, consisted of inducing 

enough Congressional votes to elect Alessandri oyer Allende with - 

the un.derstandi.ng that Alessandri would 'immediately resign, thus 

paving the way for a special election. In which Frei would legally. 

become a candidate.* Ac the September 44 meeting of the 40. Committee 

the Frei gambit was discussed, and the Committee authorized a con-- 

t ingen cy fund -of $250,000 for "covert support of projects which’ 

Fre-i or his .trusted, team deem .important. " The funds were to be 

handled by Ambassador Korry and used if it appeared that they would 

he needed by the moderate faction -of the Christian Democratic. Party 
* - , . * . * ' - 
to swtng Congressional votes to Alessandri* The $260,000 "was-, quite 

i ' * 1 ^ 

■simply, a bribe fund. The funds were never spent. ' 

The thrust of ClA* s -Track I activities was to bring about, the 
conditions in which the Frei gambit could take, place. To do this, 
the CTA, at the direction. of the 40 Committee, mobilized an inter- 
locking political action, economic, and propaganda campaign designed 
to achieve .this end.- As part of its political action program, the - 
CIA attempted to. induce President Frei to, at the least, consent* to 

the gambit or, better yet, assist. in its implementation. The Agency 

• * * * 

• felt that, pressures from those whose Opinion and views he valued-- 
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in combination with certain propaganda activities --rep re sen ted 
the only hope of converting Frei. In Europe and Latin America; 

prominent and influential members - of* the Christian * Democratic y - 

« ■ ^ * ' * + # / 

movement, as well as the Catholic -church, were prompted to either 

■visit or contact Frei. In spite of these efforts, Frei refused* 

‘to interfere with the constitutional process and the re-election . 

gambit -died. . ; . ... 

b. Propaganda Campaign ’■ ’* * ' ' . "j • 

On September 14 the 40 Committee agreed that a propaganda 

campaign should be undertaken by the . CIA to focus on the. damage 

of an Allende government. The campaign was to include support 

for the Frei rerelection gambit. .According, to .a .CIA memorandum j 
* * * + * \ r ' 
the 'Campaign was to create concerns, about Chile ? s future if. 

Allende were elected by the Congress. The' campaign was to. be 

'directed toward Frei himself, the Chilean military elite, and 

* * * . f # 1 # , i + . t t 

the Chilean military. * * * .'.-■' 

The propaganda campaign included several components. First,.' 

in response to an attack by Allende on the Santiago newspaper 

- , * ■ , t t ' . * ■ 

El Mer curio ; which had been the major opposition voice to Allende 
* * . > « * 
up to 'that time, the CIA, through its covert action resources, 

• orchestrated cables’ of support and protest, from leading newspapers 

throughout Latin America to El Mercurio , a protest statement, from 

an international press association and world press' coverage of the 

association’s protest. In addition, journalists--actual agents 

and otherwise--traveled- to Chile for on -the --scene reporting. - By 
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September 28, the CIA Had in place in^, or on route to, Chile fif-. 

teen journalist agents from ten different countries.. 1 This group . 

was supplemented by eight more journalists from five .countries . 

under the direction of high-level agents who were, for the most 

part, 'in managerial capacities in the media field. 

.Second, the CIA relied upon its own resources to generate. 

antl-Allende' propaganda in Chile, including an underground press; 

..placement of individual news items through agents financing of 

• a small newspaper; subsidy .of. f atria y Liberta'd . an ‘anti-Allendc 

terrorist group, and its radio programs, political advertisements, 

and political rallies; and the direct mailing of foreign news 
* ■* , •’.**’* , ■? . #* - * 

articles to Frei, .his wife,- selected military leaders,' and the 

.Chilean domestic press. . ' . 

.. Third, .special intelligence and "inside" briefings were given 

^ 1 - * , 

■to U.S. journalists; The CIA considered a Time cover story par- 
ticularly noteworthy. According' to a CIA memorandum, the Time 
correspondent in Chile apparently accepted Allende's protestations 

of moderation and constitutionality at face' value. CIA briefings 
‘ * * , * ' • < ' 
in Washington' resulted in a change in the basic thrust of the 

Time story on Allen de 1 s' September 4 victory. 

The magnitude of the CIA's propaganda campaign mounted during 

the six-week interim period in the Latin American and European 

media was quantified by the Agency. According to the CIA, partial 

returns showed that 726 articles, broadcasts, editorials, and 

similar, items were a direct result of Agency activity. The Agency 

had no way to measure the scope of the multiplier effect--!. o. , 
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. h0W much its "induced" news focused medio interest on the Chilean 

issues and stimulated additional coverage— but concluded that its- ; 

* ■ . . , * * * > ' . , ** 
contribution was' both substantial and significant ' V 

*. . 7. . .* ■ v • . " , • '' 

•/. ' . •' ■; • -■ • ' •• , / V •••• _ *• > " : 

• . c. Economic Pressures . '■ ' 

: ' On September 29, 1970, the. 40 Committee met. It was agreed 

Jthat; the Frei gambit had been overtaken by events and was dead. 

Th‘e‘ "seebnd-best option"--the cabinet resigning ' and being replaced 
'with a military cablnetr-was also deemed dead. The point was then 

i. * * ' * .* . ’ * * * * ' 

made that there would probably be no military. action unless economic 
pressures could be brought to bear on Chile.' It .was agreed that an . 

• -at tfcmpti. -would 'be made to have’ -American business take certain steps 

which would be in-line with Ambassador Korry's desire for immediate 
.economic action. - .. 

The economic offensive against Chile, undertaken as a part* of 
.Track I, was intended to demonstrate the foreign economic reaction ' 

.to Allehdc's accession to power, as well as to forecast the future 

■ * . ' * . . -! . . * 

consequences thereof. Generally, the -40 Committee approved cutting 
-o*ff all credits, pressuring firms to curtail investment in Chile, 
and approaching other nations to cooperate in this venture. ' . 

Despite these actions of the 40 Committee, and the establish-' 

•roent pf an. interagency working group to coordinate overt economic 

* * - * * ** 

activities towards Chile' (composed of the CIA's Western Hemisphere 
Division Chief and representatives from State , the NSC, and Treasury),. 
•ll.S. efforts to generate an economic crisis in Chile proved to be 
of no avail". “ ,' ' 
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* 1 * ' - -i . 

‘ * “ * " * • ' " „ ‘ 

' **,’• 2. Track II ; . ; 

* _ “ “ " n * 

, ' * 

• As previously noted, , U.S. efSk’ 

■ ■ - * . 

ti.on -of' office operated on. two track 

24. Track' II* was initiated by Prervk 
• „ * ' - « ,, * * * 

he' instructed the CIA to' play a dirt . 
' coup d'etat iti Chile. The Agency 
■ coordination with tne Departments o ■ 

" forming the’ U.S . Ambassador. Whii. 
and ocher means of seeking to prev.- 
were ' explored by the 40 Committee 
ibittee was never informed of this k. 
approve that role. The only instil 

report,' both for .informational . and 

. ’ - * • * , * _ 

House. ■' v 

.■ Between .Uctober 5, and October £.- 
with key military . and Carabinero (p-„ '. 
Chileans who were inclined to stage / 
strong support at the highest .level '• 

* • I 1 4 - “ 

before anrt after a coup- 1 •„ 

• . Tracks I .and II did, in fact, 

, September 15. Ambassador ’Kerry, wiv 
Track II, was authorized to* en court’ - 
concurred in that solution! At the?' ■' 

* he end other ’‘appropriate* memhe.: 
authorized to intensify, their cork., 
bo assess their willingness to sv; 
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•llende's as sump-. 



tuber 4 and October 
. September 15 when 

• nizin'g a military 
: action without 

• .sse and without In- 

ies in general • 

. -ess ion to power 
. .. period, the 40 Com- 
' Nor did it ever 
'.he Agency was to 
-:s, 'was the White 

-IA made 21 contacts 
s in Chile. Those 
jen assurances of • 
overnment both 

'.•a the month after 
. excluded from 
' oup i provided Frei’ 

. meting on September 
sy mission” were 
. .in military officers 
gambit." The 
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Ambassador was also authorized to make his contacts in the Chilean - 

/, military aware .that if Allende were seated, the military could ex-' 

• ; . * *. , » 

' pect no further military assistance (MAP) from the United States, 

• Later, Korry was authorized to inform the Chilean military, that . 

all MAP and military sales were being held in abeyance pending the . 

outcome of the Congressional election on October 24. • 

, •' The essential difference between Tracks’ I and II, as evidenced ' 

by instructions to Ambassador Korry during this period, was not 

that Track II was coup-oriented and' Track I was not. Both had .this 

objective in mind. ’ The difference between the two tracks -was that 

' . the CIA's direct contacts with the Chilean military, and its .active 

’ promotion and support for a coup, were to be known only to a- small 

group of individuals in the White House -and the CIA. 

* * , * « * 

-* Despite these efforts. Track II -proved, to be no more successful 

than Track I in preventing Allende' s assumption of office. Although 

certain elements within the Chilean army were actively involved in 

coup ; plotting, the plans of' the dissident Chileans never got off the 

V ground. A rather disorganized coup attempt did begin on October 

19 but quickly lost strength following the abortive kidnap and 

shooting of the respected Chilean General Rene Schneider on October 

. 22 * ' • •*' ■- •' ■ ■ • 7 ' 7 • 7 .. ” • • 

■ Oh" October 24, 1970, Salvador Allende was confirmed as Presi- 
dent by the Chilean Congress. On November 3, he was inaugurated. 

U.S. efforts, both overt and covert* to prevent his assumption of 
office had failed. ” • • ' . \ 
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E.* • Cover c Action During the 'Allende Years, 1970-1973 



.!•' United States Policy and Covert Action 




kind of relationship with the Chilean government that it is pre-' 



. pared to. have with us." This public articulation of American policy. 




. ' followed internal discussions during the NSSM 97 exercise. Charles 

; . Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter -American Affairs (ARA) 



elaborated that "correct but minimal" line in his. 1973 testimony 

before the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Multinational 

* ' / * ■ ' *;."*■ ‘ , 

Corporations : ’’ ' - • 






. Mr. Meyer. The policy of the Government, Mr. Chair-r 



. . , ' man, was that there would be no intervention in the 
> -political affairs of Chile. We were consistent in 
.that' we financed no candidates, no political parties 
before or after September fl,‘ or September 4.. . .The 
policy of the United States was that Chile’s problem • 
.was a- Chilean problem,, to be settled by Chile*. As 
the President stated in October of 1969, "We will 
, .deal with governments as they are." ( Multinational 

' Corporations and United States Foreign Tolley , Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Multinational Corpora-- 
tions of' the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
'. States Senate , Ninety-Third Congress, Washington: 

V GPO. 1973, Part 1, p.. 402) 

Yet, public 'pronpuncements notwithstanding, after Allende 's 

» • • * 

inauguration the 40 Committee approved a total of over seven mil.-'. 



lion dollars in covert support to opposition groups in Chile. That 



lai> was spent during the .Allende presidency and $04,000 was cx- 




i 



taoncy also funded an extensive anti-AllCnde propaganda campaign. 

Of the total authorized by the '40 Committee, over six million dol- 



pended shortly thereafter for commitments made before the coup. 
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TH6 total (HMUflC. spent dfl dcvert action in Chile during 1970-7 J - 
VAi'fipprCKltfiatcly $7 talllian , including project funds not re- • 

[ r * ' , * ' ’ 

pairing 40 Committee approval. * 

Broadly speaking, U,S, policy sought to. maximize pressures 
pfi the Allende gdvctrnmen c to prevent its • consolidation and -limit 
. Ita ability to implement policies contrary, to U.S. and hemispheric 
interests. The "cool hut correct" overt posture denied the Aljende 
1 ' government a handy foreign enemy to use as a domestic' arid, inter- 
. . national rallying point. At the same .time, covert action’.-was one 

‘reflection of the concerns felt in Washington : the desire to. frus- 

trate Alienee's experiment in Western hemisphere socialism -and thus 

'limit its attractiveness as a model; the fear that Allende Chile 

• might' harbor subversives from' other . Latin. -American countries ; -and 

• the- determination to sustain the principle of compensation for u. s, 

• firms nationalized by Allende, ; • ' . . 

* .4 ,«**,* t , 

• ‘ Henry Kissinger outlined several .§£ these concerns in a back- 
ground briefing to the press, September 16, 1970, in the wake of 

• Allende -s election plurality: ' • 

Now it le fairly easy for one to predict tnat-if 
. * Allende wins, there is e. good chance that he will 

. : establish over a period of years some sort of Com- 

- ‘munis t governmont. In chat case- you would have one 
' . not on an Island off the coast which has not a tradi- 
. • t tonal relationship and impact on Latin America, but 
in a major Latin American country you would have, a 
' • Cenuftuniet government, joining, for example. Argentina, 

| . which Is already deeply divided, along a long fron- 
tier, joining t?uru, which has already been heading 
„ in direct loim that have been difficult to deal with, 

. «nd joining Itolivia, which has .also gone in a more ■ 
leftist, anti-U.S. direction, even without any of 
these developments. ' * . • . 

So- 1 don't think wc should delude ourselves that an 
Allende takeover in Chile would not present massive 
problems for us, and for democratic forces and for 
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•.p?0-Uii>, force? In Latin. America, arid indeed to the 
• * : whole Westevn Hemisphere. What would happen to the * . ... 

* - .Wegtern Hemisphere Defense Board,, or to the Organi- •- “ • 

Ration of American States.* and $.o. forth, is extremely 
: problematical. . . .It Ip one of those situations which */ ; 

ip t@p happy for American interests. ( Multinational 

* * ■. Cor poration s and United States Foreign Policy , Hearings 

• • • , Multinational Corporations : * 

.• ...of the Cenmiittee on Foreign Relations, United States 

, •. Senate, Ninety-Third Congress, Washington: G.PO, 1973, 

- fart 2, pp, 542*3) ■’ ' ■; . * ; . 

* v AS ieetien III ef this paper, on Rational Intelligence - Estimates, , 
&akes olear , the mare extreme projections of the effects of Alien de's 
eieetien ve?e ill-leundedi there never was a significant threat of 
a Soviet military presence;’ the “expert” of Aliende's revolution 
was limited, and its value as a, model. wore restricted still; and . . 
Allende was little mere hospitable to activist exiles from other 
latln assriean esu&trles than had been his -predecessor . nevertheless, 
those faasav often badly exaggerated or distorted, appear to have 
eetiveted effieisls i» Washington ' / • 

lha sorrest* public posture and extensive clandestine 

activities formed two*-thirds of a trladi of official actions. The 
%h,is4 was pressure,, ihte»ded to exacerbate the; difficulties 

®fc£le'‘s vulacrable. eee&owy, The UDaited States cut off eco- 
aids defied etediits,, sad made efforts.' '-ijwtrtial.iy saaccessf al- 
to Sftlist! tbo evaporation, of imtotinaiticaal financial institutions 

3Wii iptivefte firms, ia tbe eewiouic- "’si^iueezaii'" om Chile. 

‘Sbftt tbo effect. ®f tie economic 

maa<s.^j^ 5 ,% tafew: groups waWja'o-. Chiilo,, pa«tiicud!arly the 

ini ttbo mining and!’ ttran»pQ'rt.Q}jtt:ioni ss.-cto-rs... For 
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instance,, the combined effect on Chile's foreign exchange position 

* * i ' * t , 

of the foreign credit .squeeze and domestic copper .strikes was. ! 

* % - 4 p * ^ * ** * \ ^ t 

devastating. t ,/.V * ‘ ^ 

1 ■, 1 . ' ‘ i * 1 1 1 ' ' i ,i 

Throughout the Allende years, the. U.S. maintained close contact ■ 
with the Chilean arme d- 'force s , both through the CIA and through U.S. 

■ military attaches. The. basic -purpose of these contacts was' the 
'gathering of intelligence, to detect any inclination with the Chilean 
armed, forces to intervene.' But U.S.. .officials also were instructed 
'to seek influence within the Chilean military and’ to be generally 
supportive* of its activities without appearing to promise. U.S., sup- 
port for military efforts which might be premature. For instance, 
in November 1971, the - Station was . instructed to put the U.S. gov- 
.ermnenL in a position to take future advantage of either a politi- 
cal or a military solution to the present Chilean dilemma,, depend- 

' K * W * * 

*ing on developments within the country 'and the Latter’s impact on 
.the military themselves: ' .. ’.•*..,••■ 

■ ’ . ‘ ' . -w . ’ * , 

'*■" , * * * * 

* There is no hard evidence of direct U.S. assistance to the coup, 

despite - frequent allegations -of such aid/ Rather the United 'States*?- 
by its previous actions, its existing posture and the nature, of' 
its contacts with the ‘Chilean military — conveyed the signal that it 
'would-not look with disfavor on a military coup. And U.S. officials 
in the years before 1973 did no.t always succeed in walking, the thin 
line between knowing about indigenous coup -plotting and actually 
stimulating it. , •* , ' V 
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' ; 2. ■ Methods of Covert Action •' *•.' *• 

• ; ' ' a . ‘ ■ Support for Opposition Political Parties . : ■ „ *• 

'• ' More than half -of the 40 Committee-approved funds supported 
the opposition political parties:- the Christian. Democratic Party 
' (PDC) , the National Party (PH) , and two splinter groups of the; 
Radical Party (PDR and PIR) . Early -in 197iciA funds enabled the. 
PDC and PN to purchase their own radio stations and newspapers.', 

All opposition parties were passed money prior to the April 1971 
municipal elections and -a Congressional’ by-election in July.. In 
November 1971 funds, were approved to strengthen the, PDC , ' *PN .apd 
.PDR, and to induce the P1R ( then a member of the UP coalition, to 
break away from the government and join the opposition. CIA funds 
supported the opposition .parties, in three by-elections in 1972, . 
and'^fri the March 1973 congressional election. Money provided to po- 
litical parties not only supported opposition candidates in the 
various elections, but enabled the parties to maintain an anti- 
government campaign throughout the Allende years, urging citizens 
to demonstrate their opposition in a variety of ' way&\ ■ . V - 

■ The CIA undertook a major political action during the. 1970- 
1973 period designed to induce the Radical Party of the tie ft (PIR) 

to split from the Radical- Party and join the opposition. A project 

* ■ “ ■ h * , ' . : ' 1 

under which the CIA had. supported political action to induce the- 
Democratic Radical Party (PDR) to split from the. PR prior to the 
1970 elections, channeled nearly 



of- 40 Com- 



mit tee.-authorized funds to both splinter groups during the Allende 
years'. . 
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'Throughout the Allende years, the CIA worked to forge a united 

f ' | - , . ■ ,# ♦ , , 1 * 

opposition. The significance of this effort can be gauged by noting 

■ ‘ . 

. that the two' main. elements 'opposing the Popular Unity government' 

** * 9 * '■/ 

" * 1 * * 

• . were- the National Party, which was, very conservative, and_ the reform, - 
* 1st Christian Democratic Party, many of whose members strongly sup- 
ported the major policies of the new government. • 

„ ; ‘ b. Propaganda and Support f-or .Opposition Media ■* 

' f ’ Besides funding political parties, the 40 Committee approved - 

large ‘ amounts to sustain opposition media and thus to maintain a 

. ' hardrhitting propaganda- campaign. $1:5 million was spent in support 

. .of El Her curio . the country's largest newspaper and the' most important! 

channel for anti-Allende propaganda. According to CIA documents, 

these efforts played a significant role in setting the stage for' the 
* ■ ' * . * ■ ■ * 
military- coup of September 11, 1973. 

' The 40 Committee approvals ip 1971 and early 197-2 for subsidize 

. ing El Mercufio were based on reports' that the Chilean government 

was ‘trying to. close the El tier curio .chain. 

In fact , ‘ freedom of the press continued until September 11, 

• _ * * * . *,'■ 

, 1973, and .it, is difficult' to assess the accuracy of the judgment 

. . about the Chilean government’s intentions with respect to the media. 

The alarming field reports on which the 40 Committee decisions to . 

. ’• • * . ^ . 

support El Mercuric were 'based contrast with, intelligence community 
analyses'. For. example on August 1971 National Intelligence Estimate- 
nine months after Allende took- poi»er--described the government's . . 
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growing domination of the press but commented that El Merctirio had 
managed to retain its independence, yet one month later the 40 
Committee voted $700,000 to -keep El tfer-curio afloat. And . even the- 
CIA documents acknowledge -that El 'Mercurio was the only publication ' 
under pressure front the government. 

* The. freedom of the' press issue .was Utie single most important • 

theme in the international propaganda campaign against Allende. 

* ' _ * 

Among the books and pamphlets produced -by the major, opposition re- 
search institute, the Institute of ’ General Studies, was one. which 
it -appeared in October 1972 at , the time of the IAFA (Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Association) meeting in Santiago.. And, as In the 1970 
period^ the IAPA was .persuaded to iist Chile as -a country in 
which freedom of the press was threatened'. 

The major propaganda project funded a wide range of propaganda . 
activities. It produced several magazines with ‘national circulations 
and a large number of books and special studies. It developed ma- 
terial. for placement in the El Mer c urio . chain ( El Mercurio . with 
a .daily dicrulation -of 120,000. and 300, 000 on Sundays'; La Segunda . 
with 80, 000; arid Ultimas Woticias , with 100,000--1971 circulation 
figures) the PDC*s’ La Prensa ; the PS's la Tribuna ; two weekly * 
newspapers; all radio stations controlled by opposition parties; 
and on several regular television shows on three TV channels. 

El Mercurio was .a major -channel for propaganda during 1-970- 
1973, as it had been during the 1970 elections and pre-inauguration 
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period. Efforts were directed toward exacerbating tensions be- . ' 

-.tween ftnd the Popular Unity government.’ This was done, 

. apparent ly..- in an attempt, to prompt* Alletvdc to cake measures against 
% * * . * •* 
the paper Which might persuade the Chilean armed forces to inter-- 

vene. ... • 
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A steady flew of economic and technical material vent’ to 



T « . » . * • 

opposition pariica and private sector groups:. 
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. ^ for Privace* gfataanAaa it iems ‘ • . 

btefforfc it&ft CTjft ii^).iirc:-seniCa<ti.ve?s- have 

Stated that 40) Qxjmo&Ctefe 3$ifc£OiV<idl fwwis; waste* asedl taw IheJip maintain 
e®4i 09 $jQ 8 aLtciarai ia THaa-y have 

%4.5V-%%cd: tb.-ac Q2A bad! Oftitfrittg; £0) <to> wiLtlfe the?. CxTurafeaTTS;" atnrike . 

Widl _ ttlicsetr 4«.dj H<9>4dto*. <wwafl>.. T!hfc qu^tt-ian* auf CIA sup- 

9 Wilt 4,0 1 ©JilcaBi ftarixatte; -3ft«;U.Qj>£- g-CtJMftS.; 4® a» maiUC.® 1 ® cdT eonmaderablo 

1&& xiQ-JiCftt tactics’, esad! by; aavcra-J! of these 
g'.HQMfyS iifo li&fcix- e.lirftftjttsj 4<ji lla-ing abnuii mi'liitaary.- £ntf;cjrwttn;Siion.. 
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- . .The issue of whether to support private groups was debated 

within the Embassy and’ the AO -Committee thr'oughout iate 1972 '.and .. 

* ’ •*-***. * 

•1973. In September 1972, the AO Committee authorized $24,000 for 

.’’emergency support" of a powerful industrial association^ SOFOFA, 
but decided against financial support to other private' sector .or- 
ganizations because of their possible involvement in anti-government 
strikes. In October '1-97.2, the Committee approved $100,000 for three 
.private sector prganizations- 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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Aas part of a. $1. 5 million approval for 



support to opposition groups. According to CIA testimony.’ this 
lioited financial support to the private sector was confined to 
specific Activities in support of .the opposition electoral cam- 
paign, such as voter registration drives, and a get-out -the-vote 
campaign. . /V * !* * 

. 'After the March 1973 elections, in which opposition forces* 
failed to achieve a !two-thirds majority in the Senate that might 
have permitted them to impeach 'Allende and hold new elections > 
there was a discussion of objectives. There seemed little likeli- 
hood of* a successful military coup, but there did appear to be a 
possibility that increasing unrest in the entire country might 'in- 
duce the military to re-enter the Allende government in order to 
restore order. Various proposals for supporting the private sector 
were examined in this context, but the Ambassador and the Depart- 
ment of State remained opposed * to any support of private sector 
groups because of the increasingly high level of tension in Chile., 
and because these, yerq. known tQ:hopc. for military intervention. 
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Nevertheless, on August 20, ’the AO Committee approved a pro-., 
•posal granting $1 million to opposition parties arid private sector' ' 

. groups, with -passage of the funds contingent on the concurrence of 

* * * * . #■ 

Ambassador Nathaniel Davis and. the Department of State. None of 

these funds were passed to private sector groups before the mili- 

• ’ • • . . • • . . ‘ . 

tary coup three weeks later.* . ' * ■•* •' • .•• .-* • • 

* - \ * * a * * . * ^ # 

.While these deliberations were' taking place,, the’ Station asked 

Headquarters to take soundings to determine whether maximum support 

* - ‘ • . • • . • • •' ‘ ' ■ • ■ ■ 

■. could be provided to the opposition, including groups like the truck- 
ers. The Ambassador agreed that these soundings should be taken 

■. but 'opposed a specific proposal for $25 ,000 in support to the strikers 

, ■ , . * * ■ ' " * ‘ 

There was a CIA recommendation for support to the truckers, butr 

it ’ is -unclear -whether or r.ot that proposal c,ame‘before the 43 .Com-, 
mittee. On August 25--16 days before’ the coup -.-Headquarters ad-. 

■ vised the.Sta.tion that soundings were being taken, but. the CIA Sta- .' 
tiort's proposal was never 'approved. * ‘ 

The pattern. of U.S. deliberations suggests a careful di.stinc-’ 

• . tion • between supporting the opposition parties and funding private 

• sector groups trying to bring about a military coup. However,* •• 
given turbulent conditions in Chile, the interconnections among 

. .the CIA- supported political parties, the various militant trade.' . 

* associations (gremlos) and paramilitary groups prone to terrorism 

and violent disruption were many. The CIA was aware that links 
between these groups: and the political parties made clear distinc- 
tions difficult. . * ' * 
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.• . The most prominent, of the right-wing paramilitary groups was- 

.Patria y Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty) , which originated right 
*T “y ! " . . . 

* after "Allende’s September 4 .election, during so-called Track* II. 

* It .’received. $36 ,500' from, the CIA, in ati effort to * create .tension ■ 

and a possible .pretext ’for intervention. ' : '' 

■ Throughout the Allende presidency, Patria y Libertad was the ,.* 

.■most strident! voice opposing* all compromise efforts .by Christian .* 

‘.Democrats, calling for resistance -to. government measures, and urg- .. 

* ■ * ' * ' % * 11 
■Ing insurrection in the armed forces. Patria y Libertad forces 

.’ inarched at opposition rallies, dressed in full riot gear.- During . 

. the October 1972 national truckers’, strike, Patria y. Libertad was 
. reported to strew "miguelitos” (three-pronged steel tacks) on .high-" 
ways 'in* order to help bring the country's transportation system ; 

-.to a halt. ‘ By mid-1973 . terrorist acts were frequent., including 
bombing of bridges , electric power pylons , water viaducts i and 
'railroads. - Many of these acts were blamed on Patria y Libertad . 

On -July 13, 1973, Patria y Libertad placed a statement in a. 

Santiago newspaper- claiming responsibility .for the June 29 abortive 
military coup, and. on July/17, Patria y Libertad leader Roberto- 
Th.icme announced that his groups would unleash a total armed of- 
fensive to overthrow the government. 

• * 1 ’ * J , . . ’ 

. CIA .funds directly -supported Patria y Libertad prior to 
: Allcndc ’ e inauguration. Thereafter, the Agency occasionally pro- 

vidcd the group snail sums through third parties for demonstra- 

* ***■' * ■ * * 

. tlons or specific propaganda activity. It is also possible that 

* ■ *. ' 

CIA funds given to opposition parties also reached Patria y Libertad 

and the Rolando Matus brigade, given the close tics between the 

• parties and thes e or^imizHtionn’. « 
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: With, regard to' the trackers "’ strike, two facts are : undisputed . 

First, the 40 Committee did not approve- any -funds to be given di- 
rectly to- the' strikers, • Second, 'all observers agree that the two 

' . * " ' * * * , t 

. lengthy sirrfk^sf (the second lasted from. July 13 m 1571 until the 
September ' II coop)* could - aat ^ have been maxrttraxned on the basis of . 
urcfoDC* fuaefsf. Whether or to> what extent CIA funds passed* to. opposl-: 
tticnx parties may have beens slphcmed off to* support stikes: these * 

Issues? remain unclear. It: is .clear char ami: £ - g ove r mi ent strikers 
mrare actively supponirted! by the private sector graup.s which, received 
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J ' Ini i^rv grih^ r 1572 CIA learned that 



had passed $2„Sffl0 directly Co* strikers, contrary to the Agency] 

but nevertheless passed it 



gy n spmm i rules. The CIA rebseked 



adEflKBLtiwal muney the inert spring. 

“ , ^ 13.' Ito itcd Scaceg ‘ Eceiwrlc Fclicfcs Tocreyrd CFyf icr 1570 -7.5/3 

*. • ^at/’ * CowgrC A’CtrlCT as ad HcmuorrdLc: Pres-stcre 

. ~ * * Ifee policy resipo^nsc of: the ULS. rTpr«rniwcn:t . to the Allen tie 
p3JW.*infln. , ecDt coccsisDad of oti Idi; £cxv<i^vxto ,/ of diplomatic, covert: # 
uiUxlbmryv, snxd .ccotuowic ’scrends. Kcouco^ic aressure exerted by tUc 
tSrfiltcd $5tat£es f fomexll sui iasportaot part of the tffix- 1c t>ir 60 

Commie tee was arjitSuorrlrinr: lartr^e Cl/, cx^encriirwrcs to the p t Anut o - 
Alleluia's oppesi Lion, C..S.* trans-jwciooal corporations \:cic 
meet£afc*witli Assist isnit Secretary of tire Treasury John r cnnes&v 
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to-coo niton tc public, <md' private ecouer’le pressure on Allan* Jo. 7.C 
Is iaqjassribrle to arrierrtranJ toe effect. of -covert action t/iehout 

• fcnowinj Che economic pressure which aecnrjpTnied lln, 

- ’ ■ - - • . t . . . , ^ p * ^ . - / , t : ■. 

. - ’ . .'bv ‘ Gaileaw Economic Dependence ’ ^ ; \ . 

■The ' demise pf the. brief ehi.Ls.us esrpeririect in. 19TJ ' to . 1073 cane 
•a*. a result of canal selva factors — crtarnal' and internal. The 
.^cadcnic debate s.s Co whether Che ertaxnal or the internal factors 

- \ wsijdjcd core heavily is sail&zs ; T Eiare toe porousness of another 

‘ * * . , ‘ . 

society toward, fcrffii'sn influence is sad die coincidence of . 

* * interests Xfec®**ert the oiEtslde and ' inside forces- opposing it is close'; 

.it is difficult to see where one begins and the other' cnJ3. ’ ■■ * • 

. 'Chile's gepcrT-orjent 2 j£ ccortorT?,. a* cons-feructeJ in the l?eh. 

’ Xhsttury, an id liter moesoprodocc dependence upon first nitrate, and then 

cojfi*^er fox foreign eKKciianpe earninrs, had! not chartred in essence by 

*V , . 

19&4 or 19TO. TIte Allesade Md5amistratiah consciously adopted a 

- policy of diver si. £ylst~ Chile's trade, with the ElnitctT states and rc~ 
Oipeairas Tosnr femcr tic* with CrSaat Britain, the rest of the 'Western . 
European countries, as well' as 'Japan , and the initiation of minor 
trade agre&vEtsts with the Eastern Bloc countries. 

. . ■ Jett Chilean economic "dependence ora the United fltacr.s remained • 

a significaat factor daring the period of the Aller.-.lc "ovcruocne . 

In iy7a; U.S. direct private inveoenent in. Chile stood .it VI. I 

> # ' m r\ . * * *■ 

billion; owt'of a total forcip^t estimated investment: of 

* r 

■ '-billion. United States arid" foreign corfwra cions hull.ctl 1 nr in 
•ilmnst all of the dynamic and critical areas of the Chilean economy 
by the end of Vr/O. Furthermore , United States corporations con- 
trolled ,«J;) percent of the production of, Chile's only • i-.i^cn taat 
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forei.;pi cxc.iany.e earner;- copper. • imnee-i thp Allcnda «yovcr;m 2 i»L -mu 

Jtacin* 2 situation of substantial' external- control over copper pro- 

• duction , .technology , and ' spare parts , and menu factor iny.', naUinc the 
- .- . • ■ ■ ‘ .. . • • . ' ■ 

Chilean econoray extremely vulnerable to. linaucihl. and commercial 

pressures from the outside. ’Chile had accumulated a lar^e. foreir.r.' 
debt Curing the I’rci government , much of it contracted uith' inter- 
national and private banks open to influence by the U.S . government. • 

' ■ • ' Even with a conscious policy of diversifying her -foreign trading 
patterns in 1970, Chile continued to depend on the import of essential 
•replacement parts from United States firms . ‘The precipitous decline 
Art short-terns -United' States cor.wercial credits (fron 78. A percent of 
the total in 1975 to approximately u. 6 percent in .1972) seriously 
■’affected the AlJLende ^overrcw.nt 1 s ability to- purchase replEco.nent 

.parts’ Alt' 4 . *rachin»ry for the most •critical sectors of the econ’priy: 
copper, steel, electricity, petroleum, and. transport. 

Uy late 1972, as estimated by the Chilean Ministry of the 
Economy,, it was* estimated that almost .one -third of the diesel .trucks 
•at Chueulcanata Copper iiine , 30 percent of the privately-owned city. 

. buses,. 21 percent of all tzutis, and 33 percent of state-o'.msd buses 
in Chile* were cbnmletcly inoperative because 'of the lack of spare. 

" + * . * • 7 ' m • t *■ 

- * * * * ’ 

parts or tires.' In overall terms, the value of Unit ad States machi- 
nery .and transport equipment ‘exported to-' Chile by U.S. firms declined 

, * .* . * ■ * < 
from $152:-q million in 1970 to $110 million in 1971.. • ■ ’ • • . 

-Copper earninns represented in 197U four, of every five dollars 
that Chile earned.’ The production, plannin.?. , marketing., and solos 
oJ! Chilean copper remained under Che effective control of private 
United Staten corporations, even after joiut ventures between Chile 
and these corporations had .been formed. Thus, externally-induced 
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slfnificnnt ratification!; throughout- the Chilean . ccohovy .. .A reviTcvi • 

of monthly figuras for industrial production in .197- oat.es clear the 

steady decline in the si.se of increases in internal .production in- ■ 

. creases -compared to the previous year'; in the last trimester oif 1V72 ■ 

, * . t . * • * *, * ’ * * ' ‘ * r ‘ * 
actual losses ranging fron approximately i percent to 11 percent were • 

'exnerience-J. ■ . . : . ; - r .**:•. 

' * * * * ■ V* * ' ' *■ ‘ 

, , /- * • * ■ 1 *; - - ■ * N . ■ • * ; . ^ , '* 
• ‘ t * . * * “ * ‘ * v * 

.. ... c. . ’The Instruments of United States . Foreign. Econo mic Po licy • 

‘ th wnfc~?JTl e nd c ~ " : T ~T~ • '■ ~- t * 

United •States foreign economic 'policy toward Allen.de *s govern- 

ttent- was articulated and carried out fron 'the 'highest levels of 'the \ 

* * * * ' , ' ’ \ * t . . 

United States government, coordinated by -inter-agency task forces, 

1 , ' * ' 1 ‘ * j " ' 

and extended through the United States executive directors on the * 
'governing boards of international financial institutions. The policy 
was clearly framed during the Track II period. Richard Helms.' notes 
from his September 15,' 1970 meeting- with President. Nixon, the meeting 
which initiated Track II', contain the indication: "Make ' the; economy 

scream." A week later Ambassador Korry reported telling Frei th^t. 
not a nut or. bolt would be allowed to. reach Chile under Allende. • 

e 4 4 * b p ¥ ^ 1 » ' J p 

* * i ■ + * - ‘ 

While the Chilean economy v;as vulnerable . to U.S. action over 
'the longer term,, it was not in the short run. That fact was appre- 
ciated by intelligence analysts -in the government . However, its im- 
plications* seem not to have affected policyr-making in September and 

% ' * 

October of. 1970.- A February 1971 Intelligence Memorandum noted 
that Chile was not immediately- vulnerable to investment, trade or 
.monetary sanctions imposed by the United States.- In fact, .the im- 
position of sanctions was seen to be of .possible benefit to Chile, 
it would have given Chile a justification for renouncing nearly a- 
billlon dollars of debt to the U.S. . ■ ■ ' , ' ' . 
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* ' ,a> Thc economic pressure consisted of several prongs.. Bilateral 
foreign assistance was- cut off ,' and the. U.S. used, its predominant 
position in international lending in-titutioris to dry up the flow 
of multilateral credit. Finally, the United States government acted, 
to coordinate the actions of private' banks, domestic and foreign.. 

*' 'The bare figures tell the story! U.S. bilateral, aid, $35 mil- 

* * * . * * * _ c * ' , . - * - * 

lion in 1969, was one million dollars- in 1971. U.S. Export-Import 
Bank .credits, which had totalled $234 million in 1967 and $29. mil- . 
lion in 1969, dropped to zero in 1971. Loans from the multi-lateral 
Inter-American Development Bank;, in which "the U.S. held what amounted 
to a veto, . had totalled $46 million in 1970;' they fell to. $2 million 
in 1972 (United States A.i.D. figures). • • 

- Reaction to events -in. Chile accounted Cor much of ths^ndiTaHtym 
in the United States government for the .development of a policy, on 
expropriation.' In what caae to be known as -the Allende Doctrine , 
Chile proposed, to deduct ’a' calculation of "excess profits"' from, 
any compensation paid to nationalized firms-. .U.S. copper companies 
were in fact told they owed money. . The reaction of -the U.S. r.ov- ' 

• ernment was strong. In January 1972, President ITixon announced 
that, when confronted with such situations , the U.‘S. would cut off 
bilateral aid and ’’withhold its .support ' from loans under considera- 
tion in multilateral development banks." ■■ •’ * 

. While the Department of State, the Central Intelligence Agency; 
and the Department of ! Commerce all participated in the United States 
economic policy toward Chile, the central point . in- the execution of. 
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this policy, atid the najor influence leading to Fresidc-nt "ixon's 

i • * , * , * ' L ■ - 

January 1V72 policy announcement can*: from the Department of. the 
•Treasury. The ' Department acted in; close coordination t-TLth the' 
national Security Council arid through" its- United States governors • 
on -the following* international financial institutions : CD. the ’Torld 

'Sank Group consistin'; both oF the Internaictial Sank for Recon- 

* ■ ■ . • . • ' + ' . . 

structiou -and Development itsplf, ns well’ as .the "soft’- loan 'agency." 

• ■ ■ • • ■ . ■ • • • . • 

. the International Development Association . (IDA) ; (2) through the U.S 

'Executive Director ou the Board of Governors . of the. Taitpr-Awericnn ' 
Development Sanl:;‘ .(3) through the. CIAP, the Econoriic Review Croup 

* ' . * ' 11 i" 1 ' *'* 

of the Inter-American Alliancd for Progress section of the OAS ’. 
(Organisation of American ’States) ; and (4)' through the International 

•Monetary Fund. . ' . - ... •. 

‘ . ■ -A United States public institution’, the Fxuqrt -Import '‘arilc-, ’ 

also assunad an unusual public profile toyard (?ille during, the ; 
Alleluia 'period; ‘ Jicforc Alicnde cook office, Che Sank annouuc^d the 
. abrupt dropping of Chile's credit rating fron /*'?" in the second. 

. category -to- ."U’* in the last category. Insofar an the ratine; con- 
tributed to similar evaluations by private. U.S . hanks, corporations, 
.and .international private investors, it affravated Chile ’..a problem 
of attracting needed capital in-£lo\; through private roreipu invesc- 

nent. - . • ■ . •• . : ’ • " 

• • ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ ■ . . ■ . • • . 

•. • - Finally, Dcpart^iintt of Treasury officials linked the ouestiofi • 

• * > * 

of iudcpnisndion for 'J.S. copper companies *-'i cTi Chile * s h uil til ntcral, 

foreign debt. Chile's foreign debt, an inheritance fron the oh li ra- 
tions incurred by the Alcssandri and Froi government s , *ras t;ic sc.com 1 

• t 

highest foreign debt per capita of an*' country in the world. Tnt, 
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t.i: 1V72 and. 1*73 J'ar is Club forciTti debt. Tse'.ptintionp • with Chile's 
' principal sixteen foreign creditor nations, the United States through 
• its representative. Assistant Secretary pi;- the Treasury for Inter- . 
national Affairs John llenneosy*, refused; to consider rescheduling 

. pf Chile' s ' foreign debt paynents. The United States also snorted 

■ ' ■ ‘ * • * . ' • • . , , • . . . - 

pressure individually oh each of the othor foreign creditor nations 

1 . , ’ ■ . , ^ - 

'f* . '• . ’ . ■ ■ . , * ■ 1 • • • _ 

not do renegotiate Chile's foreign debt as a body. — . ; 
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.4. U.S. Relations with the Chilean Military 

United States relations with* the Chilean military during 

>' '1970-1973 must be viewed against -th? backdrop not only of the • 

* . . ‘ - . 

tradition of close cooperation between the American and Chilean 

* " * . f - ■. 1 ■ ■ " 1 . 

military services and of continuing intelligence collection 

."efforts, but also in the context of Track - Il-i^an .attempt to 

foment .a mi li’ t ary - c oup , Track II marked a break in the nature 

of relations between U.S. officials and the Chilean military - . 

Close personal and professional - cooperation between Chilean 

and U.S. officers was a. 'tradition of long standing: The American 

military presence in Chile va$ substantial, consisting both of . 

'.military attaches attached to the Embassy and. members p f the 

. 'Military Group who provided training and assistance to the Chilean 
, ’ \ ■ ‘ ’ ' 1 
. ' armed services, in the late 1960’s, the Military Group numbered 

. ' ‘over fifty;, by the Al'lende period,’ it was reduced to a dozen or , 

: ’ -so, for reasons which had primarily .to’ do with U.S. budget-cutting.. 

a. Pre-Track II ' : -y ■ ■ * • • ' 

In’ July 1969 the CIA requested and received’ approval for a 

covert program to establish 'intelligence assets in the Chilean 

armed services for the purpose of ■ identifying 'and monitoring coup 

plotting. The program .lasted for- four years, involving assets 

. drawn from all three branches of the Chilean military’ and ranging 

from command level officers to field 'and company grade officers 

* - 
1 * t 1 " ■ 

..to retired general staff officers to enlisted men'. 7roia 1969 to 

August 1970, 'the project was characterize:!’ by adherence to its 
* * - . 
m + . . * 
stated objective of monitoring and reporting coup-oriented . 

' * * ' * , ‘ 

• activity within the Chilean military. . 
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. ■ During August, September -and October, of . 1.969 , it became in- 
creasingly clear from the agent's* reports that the growing dissat- 

X t t * i # 

Isfactipn and unrest -within the armed forces was leading to an un- - 
stable military situation. These events culminated in theTacnazo' 
of ”21 October 1969. The Station correctly identified. the leader |s 
aims and the significance of the' Tacnazo uprising for future rela- 
tions between the Chilean government and military. The Station saw 
how close the "'amateurish*- Tacnazo came to success;. it was a les'- ' 
son .CO' remember , particularly in light of the upcoming Presidential 
election of 1970 and the strong possibility Of the victory, of, 

f * * * * ( . * « i , 

Salvador. Allende.' . ...... ' - 



■ ‘ b. . -Track II , .• ‘ ' ■ . . . .- . 

The Track II effort to organize a military coup to deny Allende 
the Presidency absorbed -the Santiago Station's reporting network 
of agents. ' With the U.S., Army Attache, they became in effect a two- 
- ; way channel between the Station and the two. main coup plotting " 

groups in the Chilean military. Not only did they report the plans 

'*'»** , / 1 - ' 

of these. groups but they also relayed the Statipn’s advice 1 on the 

- . mechanics and timing of the coup and indications of future U.S. gov- 

ernment ' support if the coup was successful. Following the death 
. : of Schneider, the military coup plotters' effort collapsed in dis- 
array arid with it the Santiago Station's coup reporting network’. 

• It cook the Station another ten months to overcome the Chilean tnili- 

• tary’s ostrich- like reaction and rebuild their network of agents. 

.-As part .of its attempt to induce the Chilean military to in- 

- • tervene before the October 24 Congressional voce,- the United States 
1 had threatened to cut off military aid if the military . refused to 
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act. That was- accompanied by . a promise of support In the after- 

..math of a coup r But military assistance was not cut off at the 

•'time of Aliendo’s confirmation (see Table I). Rather, it con tin- • 

' ■ - «* , ^ 
ued while all other forms of economic aid were ended. Military 

salps also continued. Orders jumped sharply from 1972 to 1973 

and* even more sharply from 1973 to 1974 after the coup (see table II). 

• * , m * * ' 

, * # ^ ' s . * 

Training of Chilean military personnel in Panama also rose during - 
the Allende years (see Table III). ' v -'i 

a . cl- 1970-73 i ' ' ' ; r" - : ''-'y';/* ; v. 

After -'the failure of Track - II',' the .CIA rebuilt its’ network of 
contacts; and the CIA remained close to Chilean military officers 
in an attempt to monitor developments within the armed forces. 

For their part, Chilean officers who were aware that the United 
States once had .sought a coup' to -prevent -Allende from becoming . 
.'president must have been sensitive to indications of continuing' 

•O.S. support for a coup’ . ,.•■ . ' 

By September 1971 a new network of agents Was in place and 
the Station was receiving almost daily reports of new coup .plotting. • 
The Station and Headquarters began Lo explore ways to use this net- 
work to achieve influence .over the direction of planning. Two ef- 
forts were mounted, both of which appear' to have exceeded their in- 
telligence collection mandate. The first was -a disinformation . ef- .. 
fort to stimulate the military coup groups into a strong unified 
move against the government. The second and more long-term effort 
was the collection of ‘operational data actually needed for a coup, 

' e.g. , arrest lists, key civilian installations and personnel that 

* * * * t . » 

needed protection, key government installations which need to be 

“ . * * * % 

-taken over, and government contingency plans which would be used ' • " 

in case of a military uprising.- 
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1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 
.1974 . 



; v . . ' - TABLE, I 

* Military Assistance (in dollars) 

% * i - ' , * ' , ' . . ‘ 

. " Programmed *•• •;• .' , 

• " 8,806,000 ■*’ 

’ •- - • .4;i43,000 .* .■ 

. .. 1,801.000 . . . 

\ 7 734,000 

•• .852,000 . • 

■. 698.000 ■. • ■ • 

. ■ .870,000 ... \- 

• • : ,‘941,00.0 • 

• . •. 912,000 

. .TABLE II . . • 

- v. .Military Sales, (in dollars) 

• ’*• ' ‘ • . Orders - 



: 1966 
■ 1967 
. 1968 




1969 : 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 



' • 1/057. 000 
* 1 " 2.559,000 

‘4,077,000 
. .1,676, 000 
7,503,000 

. * . 2 . 886,000 

•: . ' 6,238,000 

' • • : . ■ 14,972,000 

' . . •76,120,000 . 



•’ TABLE III*. *'-••'■ 

Training in Panama (No. of People ) 



| 1966 


* , ’ 


68 


j 1967 
j 1968 




• 57 • 




169 


5 .1969 




107 


j 1970 


/* 


. , . 181 


\ 1971 


7 ■ * 


•... 146 


1 1972 




• 197 . . 


j 1973 


* . 


257 


j 1974 , 


,i * 


■ 260 • 



] —r — - — ; ' . 

Figures arc - from Department of Defense Response Co 
Committee Document Request and are Unclassified 





Delivered 



. 8 , 366; 000 
‘4.766.000 
/. 7.507,000 
: 2.662,000 
•’1,966,000 . 
'• 1,03.3.000 
2,227,000 
918.000 

619 .000' 

• * * 



Delivered 

1.490.000 
- .1,690.000 

• 2,100.003 
. 2,147,000- 

. . 9,145.000 
’. ‘2,958,000 
.4,583,000 
.2,242.000 

4.860.000 
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** ^ C*" *--c fp ' p - ■ 

Iii September 1971 the Station proposed to provide information 



tS Senior Chilean Army officers which would show that the 

£»*** T 0 & 1 * •> vc ^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ ' cr, £ c ■*’ * 

'CStobineros Invesflgaciohes unit, acting with the approval of. 

haS ■set up a special unit acting In concert with Cuba ' 

Intelligence.' (CGI; to gather intelligence prejudicial -to the Army 

y* - <**■" £ o 2^ ^ 7 — <a Vj ^ -■ % . f * • 

nigh command.’ If was hoped that the information might provide the 

ltilirsrv the r.scessarv irtte::- ’ ■• . * . L ■ . ‘ ‘ ■ 

military the necessary pretext for them to mount a coup. • It. is . .-.. 

fililt from Stk record I that at, least some, of the information to . ' : 
vaf fat?ffca£cS fiy th’e' CIA. .' Should the initial passage prove 
ul l Se, rest of tile information was to he made Up. of veri- 

;Y ... Y; 1 0 v Y, 

-Jn Dg CG^hc.^ ^ ^ tJ'G ' t , * * 

.. . In December 1971 the first package of material including . a • 
iOi&icitii ietfer / was pafsel do a ’Chilean' officer .outside Chile., 
fftfi its not: -receive any sc^sequbnt 'reports on the. effect, if • 
5B^,’ 1 ' in f o^at ion* ' on the Chilean' military. . ' ‘ 



:o t (. 



’ net:wi?rlc continued to repcirt throughout 1972 and 1973 on 
£fifi£ activities, during 1972 the Station felt that' the 

£f$up th'e b’est chance for a sdcfcfessful coup had formed, and . 

. it i$ixi£ a fcant^y ffee^ef ifeefunt of time and effort to pene- 

£££££ Otis Jfoup tlnan it fia i on previous groups. . • . 

. §toup lia<f of^gTnatf/ comb' t6 the- Station's attention in. 

&£i$l&er £s?7fv January (hie Station had successfully pene- 

thve g^rouj? ani was in coni&i through an intermediary with 
ih£ i£a£<fr.‘ . during’ iate T?Vi incT Aakly 1972, the CIA adopted ' a 
W8lk derive /tfancif v ls m i i:s li'i.'l'i'tary penetration program, 

iitH cake$ |jy Ilfs' f’^na’ncia^ support! df an anti- government armed 

iUM-vj <*t.*P mfic,asi.ne. ,'nv its active- .J., . ' ' , ' 

services magazine, by its active effort to compile arrest lists 

■ ajjJ ojjicr oi'C*rationr,l (lata , and .Ivy ... ! . ‘ 

nnfl other operational data, and by* it's active effort to encourage 
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the coup-mlndeii military by means of.its disinformation program. 

W ", * * - , 1 

- Intelligence reporting on coup plotting reached two peak pe- . 

riods, one lii the last week of Jyne. and the other during the end 

- *** «> 

of August and the first' two weeks in September. It. is clear the 
CIA received • Intelligence, reports oh the coup planning' of the group 
which carried out. the successful September 11 coup throughout the 
months of July, August, and September 1973. . .. - 

•The CIA's military penetration program must be .viewed as a part- 

of the. United- States opposition, overt and covert, to the Allende 

*•' ’ * . . a , 4 _ . T . ' ' 

government. It. amounted to knowing, about ’ arid influencing - a mili- . 
tary alternative to the Allende presidency. • 
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r. . Pose-1973 ■ • ■ ■ \ • • : ■ ' • ; \ . . . , . 

’ . ''i* Chile Since the ’Coup ' y : 

. . ■ ’ ■ t * . • 

' m '. Following the September 11, 1973 coup, ; the military Junta, 
led by General Augusto 'Pinochet, moved quickly to consolidate its 
newly acquired power.' Political parties were banned. Congress was 
pu$ in indefinite recess, press censorship was instituted, support-. 

. ers of Allende and others deemed opponents of the new regime 'were 
jailed, .and elections were put off indefinitely. 

. -. The prospects for the revival ;of . democracy in Chile have 

•improved little- over the last two years. 'A 1975 National . 

\ * ' * * 

-Intelligence estimate stated that the Chilean armed forces were 
determined to oversee a- prolonged political moritorium and to 
revamp -the Chilean political system. The'NIE stated that the 
Junta had established tight, authoritarian controls over political 
life in Chile which generally continued in effect. It had. outlawed 

, t , b - * n * ‘ ^ t * i 

Marxist parties in Chile as well as other parties which had com- 
prised' Allende* s coalition. .In addition, the Christian Democratic 
and Nationalist .parties had .been placed in involuntary, recess. 

Th.ese two parties were forbidden from engaging in political activity 
and restricted to purely housekeeping functions. 

• In -addition, charges concerning the violation of human rights 
* «* * ■ ■ . • * * * 
in Chile continue to be directed at the Junta. .* Most' recently , a 

United Nations report on Chil.e charged that "torture centers" 

are being -operated in Santiago and- other parts of the country. The. 

lengthy document, issued October 14, 1975, listed 11 centers where 
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ilt says prisoners are being questioned "by methods amounting to 
torture." The ’Pinochet government had originally offered full ’’ 

cooperation to the UN group, including complete freedom of 

movement in Chile.. However , : Six ' days before the group's arrival • 

• . '• ' '•»' V;:’V: S ’ -V ; ' ‘ " ' ' ' ■ • 

*in Santiago,, the government' reversed itself . and notified the group 

■ *."* : * • , " ' . 

■ .. . -- ■ ** *.**-’.*' . *. • . J 



that its visit- e ^canceled . 




! 
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Chile. was cut back sharply after 

.projects except for one, a 

'.major “propaganda' ■'■•project; ; were terminated. Covert activities in 
■’ ' - - ' ' . - •. •: ■' ’ • ' . . 

Chile faiiowingV.e^^eMp'^ere' either continuations or adaptations 

'.of earlier projects,' rather than any major new initiatives’. 

'. The goal of ^covert, action, since the coup has been, to assis.t 

■ the Junta in gaining a more positive image, both at" home and 

-'abroad/ and -to' maintain access to the command levels .of the 

Chilean government.. Another goal, achieved in part through work 

that had been done .before 



the coup, was to help the new government get organized and implement 
•now policies. Project files record that C.IA were involved 

•in preparing an overall economic plan' which has served as the 
basis for the Junta's most important economic decisions. 

’As -stated-, a CIA propaganda project continued after the coup. 

•A- CIA memorandum dealing with. the project stated that a number of . - 
activities, including the production of books,' a mailing.effort. 
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.a military collection program,, and the’ media coordination effort 
.had been terminated, but access to. certain Chilean media outlets 
had been retained in order to enable the CIA station in Santiago 
•to help mold Chilean public opinion in support of the new govern- 
ment as well as to influence the direction of the' government , • 

through pressures exerted by the mass .media. The memorandum .went' on 
• to state that these media outlets had attempted to present the ' 

- Junta in the most positive light for the Chilean public .and to 
■assist foreign journalists in ; Chile- to obtain facts about the 
local situation. Further, the' memorandum went on, two project 
assets had’been asked- to help the Junta prepare .a White Book .. 

’The White Book .: published -by -tl»e Junta -shortly. after the coup, 
was. written to justify the overthrow of Allende. It was dis- 
. tributed widely both in Washington- and in other foreign capitals. 

After the coup, the CIA renewed liaison relations with’ the 
C hilean government's security forces. j ~ 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 




'Responding to the DDO's concern that 



would 



lay the Agency open to charges of helping political repression. 



. E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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the same memo referred to above stated that although some of 

•CIA's support would be designed to' assist it in controlling 

* ’ - ' 
-subversion from abroad, this support could be adaptable to the 

control of internal subversion as well. However, the memo went 

on to state that the CIA would make, it -clear ^ lat the outset 



that no CIA support would be provided for- use. in internal political 
repression*. Furthermore, the CIA would attempt to influence the 
Junta to maintain the _ norms it had set in its '"Instructions for 
, Handling .of Detainees, " which closely followed the. standards on 
•human rights set by the 1949. Geneva Convention. . 
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y. PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS . ■ l . . 7 * •. 

‘ Covert action in Chile was- an "element-, of American foreign 
policy toward that nation. It is in that light that covert action . 
must be evaluated. The link between covert action and foreign' 
'.policy was obvious throughout the decade between 1964 and 1974. 

-In' 1964, the. United States commitment. to .democratic reform 
.. via the Alliance for. Progress was buttressed by covert 'support to 
the. election of the candidate of the Christian Democratic party; 

* * 4 * - * f 4 ♦ ' ( . 

] ' a candidate and a party for which the Alliance seemed tailor made. 

I . - His government was* then' supported by overt foreign aid. During 
.1970 the U..S: Government tried, Covertly to prevent AHende from 
’-becoming President of Chile. When that failed, covert support to 
1^. his opposition formed one. of a triad of official actions : ' covert 
I • .aid to opposition forces, plus' “cool but correct” diplomatic posture 
• plus, economic pressure.. . . 

. . The following tentative conclusions are" suggested by the evi- 
■ dence of the Chile case. , ’ . ' ' . ' 

A. Initial Involvement . . : " 

. y • .-In 1964, the United States became massively involved,' covertly., 
-in Chile because doing so seemed consistent with overall American - 
. ' ‘foreign, policy. The election of a moderate left candidate in Chile 
was a cornerstone of the policy toward Latin America typified ‘by 
-•-the Alliance for Progress. 

Whether or not the 1964 election project was considered a 
single-shot effort, it was not. Nor does it see® likely that it 
could have been. The initial; involvement , and the scale of that 
involvement, generated commitments and expectations on both- sides. 
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It creae ed, for the U-S., assets and channels of funding which 

, ... ... 1 

• cotfld be used again. For the Chilean groups which were the recipi- 

I * . * . «r * t 

onts of ClA funding, chat funding became, an expectation, counted ■■ 

* ' a ' a t * # * % d 

upon. • •• ^ •. 

, B/ . Effects of Mai of Covert Action Programs 

Th« moat obvious fact about covert action programs on the 
aoala of Chile is chat they are unlikely , to remain covert. '■• In 
Chile in 1964, Chore was just too much unexplained money , too many 

i # * < * \ • t t ■ ' - * * 

. leaf IfiCS, tco-ffiShy broadcasts. That the United States was involved 
has. bean taken for granted in Latin America for many 'years.* ' 

The involvement in 1964 created a presumption in Chile and • 
fils a where in Latin America.., .that the United States government would 
again be Involved in 1970. Covertness was made still, harder to 
achieve, even chough the CIA involvement was much smaller in 1970 
than ie had been in 1964. ' 

' ' I * * * * * - « ** 

* - ri , # - 

..When covert actions in Chile became public knowledge, the . 

• 4 . * *, - • 

COStG word obvious. The United States was seen, by its covert ac- 
, *. • • * ** * ' , ,* ’ *• 

Clone, to have contradicted not only its -official policies but- its . 

: * treaty commitments and principles of long standing. At the same .' 

i * , e * ‘ 

‘time as 'it was proclaiming a "low profile" in Latin American re- 

. la t lone, the U.S. government was seeking to foment a coup in Chile.'. 

» • . '• ■ ! 

\ . . - Thft costs of major covert ventures .which are "blown" are clear 

-* *• , , “ * 

-enough. But there way be costs to pay even if the operations could 

' k % * * 

. remain 'secret for long periods of time. Some of these costs may ac- 

* * * * • 9 *, * 

true even within the calculus of covert operations: successes may 
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turn, to failures. Several officials. from whom chc Committee cook 

. - . ** *’ ' t • ' ^ - 

testimony argued that the poor, showing of the Chilean. Christian 
Democrats in 1970 was, in part, attributable' to previous American, 

. covert support. The PDC had been spared the need of developing its 
‘own grass roots; organization. In 1964, the CIA did that for it. 

In 1970, with less CIA activity on its behalf, the Christian Demo- 
cratic’ Party faltered. ; , 

■ *. *;Of course, the more important costs, even of . covert actions 
- * ‘ - * ‘ - _ , * . , . , ■ ‘ ■ , * 

which remain secret, are. those to American ideals .of ‘relations 

-among nations and of constitutional government. In the case of 

.Chile, some’ of those costs were far. from abstract;- witness the 

involvement of United States military officers in the Track II 

attempt to overthrow a constitutionally-elected civilian govern- . 

raent. - ’ ■ . . : ' 

.Covert action .has been perceived as a middle ground between 

■ diplomatic. representations and the overt use of military force. 

In the case of Chile, -that .middle ground may have been far coo 
* ‘ ' * ' » * 

.broad. Given the costs of covert action, it should be resorted 

to only to counter severe threats to the national security of the 

United States. It is far from clear that covert action was em- ■ 

-ployed in Chile only in response to threats of that order. The 

seeming covertness of cove.rt action may have, induced senior policy 

, * * v 

makers to- "do something" when it now seems clear . that those actions 
might have been better left undone. And when the "band aid," the 
"quick fix" has .failed — as in 1970- -it lias been all too easy to 
take the next step--Track II. ‘ 
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C, Effects of Long-Term Covert Actions ~ ‘ 

Long- 1 era covert actions have effects of many sorts . Many of.. 

. those -may be adverse. They touch American institutions as veil as 
■. foreign. . ........ ; '• • 

r _ The Chilean institutions .that the United States most favored 
nay have grown flaccid through reliance on covert support. /The ■ 
Christian Democrats may be a case in point. Internal reform and '' • 
/local organization may have withered. More important, those 
'■ favored institutions mAy become viewed as co r r up ted within their 
■ own societies. Xn'Latin America particularly, the merest . whiff 
. of . CXA support is .the kiss of ‘death. It would he the final irony 
of a decade of -covert -action in Chile if that action 'destroyed . 

- the credibility of the Chilean Christian Democrats — an essential 
force if. Chile is to be extricated from its current political night- 
mare. . ' . .. ■ ‘ ; - 

. The effects on American institutions are less obvious .but no 
.less important. U.S. institutions with overt, legitimate purposes 



* of their ovn-J 



—may have been corrupted by their use for short- 



. term political ends and by their involvement with covert action: 

' That corruption would probably exist in the perception of Latin 
■Americans .whether or not it existed in any particular case because 
■of the pervasiveness of clandestine U.S. activity. ' 

' . In the end, the whole of U.S. policy making may be affected. . 
The availability of an "extra” means may alter officials* assessment 
* -of the costs and rationales of overt policies. It may postpone the 
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day 'when outmoded policies are abandoned and .new ■ cnes 'd'ciopted , 



. Arguably, the 1964 election project -was part* of a* ‘.'progressive 1 ' • 
approach , to' Chile. The project was .‘justified, if perhaps not 
" -actually sustained, by the desire to elect democratic reformers . 
By 1970, covert action had become clearly defensive in' character: 
to prevent the election of Allende. The United States professed’ 

. a ''low profile" but. at the same time acted, covertly, to ensure 
that the Chilean elections came out right, - "low profile 1 ' uotwith- 
standing., •: - • \ .V. v,; 



. D, . Effects of Clandestine Actions -Blot Labelled Covert Action ^ 

Id* effect as well as' operation, -clandestine projects not 

* * ' * , ****'" 

formally labelled "covert action" may not he too different from 
those hearing that 'label. Clandestine; relationships developed 

with, say, political leaders fox -the purpose of collecting infcelli- 

.. * * * ’ .... ‘ 

geuce have effects on' the Chilean; institutions which are thus- 
penetrated. Similarly, when covert relationships with local police 

i . 

- services— developed, under the rubric of 'eoimterintelliUsemce; — are 
manipulated in pursuit of K7.S. political objectives, there are.' 

. clear possibilities for tarnishing - those police itTurtitnaf; im 

their performance of important functions within their asm s orflotiie-s 



•• E. Effects of Relations Between Intelligence Atemcieg and 
• Multinational Companies 

, Jto.1970. 13. S. Govern men t policy prohibited covent .QtA^iPiagspaaxt 
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for a single party or candidate. At the same time, the CIA provided 

„ * * • * ' 

- . ‘ - * * 

advice to an American-based multinational corporation which was 

/ * .■ , * * * * 

giving just such direct support. - That raised all -of the dangers 

-and problems which result from exposure < and eliminated many of the 

safeguards of control normally present in exclusively CIA covert 

. • * p. * * * 

s* r . • * ' ► ’ 1 * * ■ ^ 

operations. The appearance of . an improperly' close relationship.. 

i 1 * * ‘ * - * J ‘ 

-between, the CIA and multinational companies existed when individuals, 

‘ * * *, t ■ 
p*" *' * ^ • * * * r ‘ 

such as former Director John McCone, utilized contacts and Informa- 
tion gained while at .the CIA to advise a corporation on whose Board 

. * t ( ■ ■ *.'*„*., 

of Directors he ' sat;. That appearance was heightened because the - 
contacts between the Agency and. the corporation extended to plan- 
ning, and. even discussing, corporate intervention. in another country's 
election process. - . " • * •• . • \ ■ 

. , The. problem of cooperation is exacerbated when. a. cooperating 
company may be- called to give testimony before an appropriate congres- 
sional committee. The Agency may then be confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether to come forward to set the record straight when it’ 
.kuows that testimony given on .behalf of a cooperating company is 
untrue. . The situation is difficult, for in coming forward the Agency 
may reveal sensitive sources end methods by which it learned the 
.facts- of the existence of ongoing covert operations. ", 
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• -F. Executive Command and Control of Major Covert Action 

■Procedures within the CIA for controlling major covert ac- 
'tion programs seem., in. the instance of Chile, relatively tight. 

t \ * t * 1 , * , . 

Those procedures made Station officials accountable to their super- 
visors in Washington. Unilateral actions on. the part 'of the Sta- 

• ' . ■■ ' • • ' • v • , • . 

tion 'were virtually impossible. ,. '*■'•■, v. '■* 

. ?ut the central issue of command and control is political 
accountability ;' not. control .within .the Central Intelligence Agency 
but procedures for insuring that covert actions are are remain 'ac-'. 
countable' to the- senior political and. foreign policy officials, of. 



the .government, both in Washington and' in the field. , ■ 

The Track II episode stands as testimony to the. dangers -which 
arise when mechanisms for insuring accountability within the Execu- 
-tive Branch* are circumvented or frustrated. Track II was,, by ini- 

'■ ' . ■ * * s - , * 

’tial .conception , to- be operated without informing 1 the American Am- 
* . 1 • * 

bassador in Santiago, the State Department of any 40 Committee mem- 
ber saye Henry’ Kissinger . ..The United .States government thus denied 

* * , ’ , * , • 

itself its major sources of counsel about Chilean policies.* And 

■..the Ambassador in Santiago was left In the position of having to' 

deal- with any adverse political spill-over from a project of which 

he .was not informed. • ■ ■ ’. ’ ’ ” . . 

’ The. danger was greater still. Whatever the truth about com- • 

munication between the CIA and” the White House after October .15, 

1970 — an issue which is the subject of conflicting testimony — All 

participants agreed that Track II constituted a broad mandate to’ 

* * * * * * 

the CIA. The Agency was given to believe it had virtual carte 

t , : * 1 * ■ • 
'blanche author! tv to do anvthini?: mnrcovpr -ft- t- 1 iti tA or avf rrttnft 
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/*• r *■ 

•» 



**' *: .w v* *\ 
v / .**.>•«- •'■*** .* v 



•pressure -to .do something . It was given little guidance about what ,. 

- subsequent. clearances it needed to obtain- from the White House. 

Small wonder that, customary safeguards within the CIA slipped or' ’ 

* , , * • * . . ■ « * 

'that consultation between. the CIA and the White House inadvance 

of. specific actions may have been less than meticulous. 

.Track II was an exception, but it is illustrative of the 
.dangers of inadequate mechanisms for command and control. It. ... ’ ^ 

.selves to caricature several. shortcomings in. the normal processes 
‘ of authorization' and control: ■ ’•' . . 

—even within the CIA, processes for review of proposed cov- 
ert actions by the Directorate of Intelligence are haphazard. The 
situation has . improve d , but the. operators still are separated from " 
.the intelligence analysts, those. whose business it is to understand 

•and predict foreign politics.. For instance, the government's most 

■ * * * , - * 

prestigious intelligence analyses- -NIEs — contain no mention of cov- 

ert operations. Indeed, those, who drafted NIEs may not even have 
known of U.S. covert ■ actions in Chile. ' 

' • ’--decisions about which -projects are- submitted to the ’40. Com- . 

• # # Ml " * # # 

; * 1 d 

mittee are made within "the CIA. There is little evidence in the 
•Chile case that projects which should have been approved by the 40 
Committee were not submitted to it, but Committee members remain 
at the mercy of CIA judgments about political sensitivity. 

! r-CIA submissions to the -40. Committee often are too terse. To 
assess proposed projects. Committee members must know recipients 
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' of ‘funding , Che range of contemplated activities and so on. Those 

• * . . ••• • ; '■ v.' •. 

. .details matter. v * . * • • 

'* ’ " , • . * ‘ . . * * * ■ , ' * * . 

• -’-the form iii which covert action 'projects are -cleared with 
*. ambassadors and other State Department officials, varies , . It de- 

- pends on how interested ambassadors are and how forthcoming are 

their Station Chiefs. . : . . • • . ‘ - . ' ! 

—once major projects are. approved by the 40 Committee, they . ' 

- often continue without searching re-examination by the Committee, 
there are annual reviews by the 40' Committee of on-going, projects, 

• • but .those frequently are perfunctory. • 

■Q. Command and Control- of Clandestine Project Mot Labelled "CoV - 

- ert Action 1 1 

The. main point to be made about the process of authorizing and 

- controlling sensitive clandestine projects not labelled "covert. 

■ • »* 

action" is that it is different from that for "covert' action" proj- 
ects. - Clandestine collection of human intelligence is not the sub- 
ject of .40 Committee review. But 'those projects may be just as . 

. politically explosive as. a. "covert action": suppose the effort is. 

.-•to develop a collection asset in a foreign cabinet. Similarly, 
'ambassadors generally know CIA assets only "by general description, 

• .not' by name. The reason , of course, is security. • That practice 



* . This conclusion is based only on discussions with officials 
and former officials.' The Committee has requested, but not 
yet received, access to CIA submissions to the 40 Committee. 
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w «y be acceptable, ram4e<t. %h& U i% , 

* tnforw the «»feaa$a<&* «f tht *4%h fey- jtfefc $M 

pavticulw asset* ’’ .■ ' '.■ i v- * i V. . ■ 1 v ! 

, ** * * ^ * - *'. ■ * :}*\ ,' ’ y •> 4 . ■ . *'-**'"• T , * ‘ *‘ 

The Role eg SonB*esa . ;• ^ •/ ?. ;•'*/* ' 

■ oa w©k 45 note a- tunfett ®f ‘ at esagmsierai wraftttwS' 

about covert aetien ta ehilt*. . ¥toae ' rawte* teww?-,' rat tSYsa-i. 
how detailed and ttwaly w«e thfeSfc fetitfiagS-. Ar£ tthfet .MEBSfl. tfettS. 
i» susgMW the centt-ary; that the. h¥itliR|§ -raw affcfcR &ftef tfet 
fact, perfunetafy sad Jnee^lete*. the sittiafcira, iflp?8¥£d. aftgf 
apparently, as eengsegstenal §®B»ittees fceeara rat® pif§i§trgRfc iR Sht 
exercise of fcfatit oversight; fvBiiieR*: '. •• : . ... ' :• ; : . 

. . the reeerd leaves nR&nswered a mushes, ef gue§£i8R§: : fhtss 
.pertain both te hew feftheeffiiag v§§ the.AgtRey SRf fcsi* iRE6te§E§9 
and persistent were .the e§npe§§i§Ttei eeffiBittees : We?e ; §8fig?g§§ffl®ft; 

* r ‘ * ‘ ’ ; 

for instance, given the ejipemnity te eldest se gpeeifie pfejsets? 
Did they want-t©?. There i§ else i» issue ef Jttfisfliatieft: §14 sftd- , 
State Department effieials have, taken the psitisft thdt tfeejf ££§ 
authorised te, reveal Agensy ©p§fsfci§R§ enlf ; t8 tlie fl»p?ep?i#£g 8V9?= 

■' / ' t * * ; - 

sight committee©, , ■■*•'. 
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